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See this newest equipment —the center 
of attraction at the early showings of the 
1949 football lines. You'll find why Rawlings 
is first again in dependable protection, im- 
proved styling and better fit. You'll see the 

kind of ‘‘engineered” improvements that have 
kept the Rawlings football line out in front year 
after year. 
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If you want the best and the latest for your team, 
you'll want Rawlings equipment including these sensa- 
tional new developments. They're the best ever in de- 
sign, in workmanship, in quality and rugged construction. 
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® Your fingers will feel the difference right away. 

The pebble grain leather of the Spalding J5-V is tanned 
by an exclusive Spalding process. Gives remarkable 
finger tip control from passer to receiver. 


Superior in every department of the game! No wonder 
this is the ball chosen for most of the major 
conference and bowl games. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., INC. 


MEMBER OF ATHLETIC INSTITUTE TOlO}N-7:Vae 
SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 

Stan Rojek of the Pirates doubles to left to score 
three runs against the Dodgers in the game last August. 
The drive bounded off third baseman Tom Brown’s 
glove, past shortstop Peewee Reese and into left 
field where it was taken by Arky Vaughan. Scoring 
are Frank Gustine from third; Ed Fitzgerald from 
second and Ed Bockman from first. Pirates won, 6-3. 

(Credit: World Wide) 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


6a 
oe -=3 
. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


aS 
y 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 8 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- ' PRICES 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 

BASKETBALLS 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: VOLLEY BALLS ‘ Laceless _ 
© PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) SOCCER BALLS 

» CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP FOOTBALLS 

» PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) PUNCHING BAG 
» GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING "SEND US YOUR OLD 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do no? see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball; please do not send it in. 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. - New Rochelle, N.Y. Reconditioning Division 
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SAND 


1949 


FOOTBALL LINE 
NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR 
EARLY DELIVERY 


FEATURING 


SAND 
FOOTBALL PANTS 
OF 
SKINNER’S COMBAT CLOTH 


. 
CRAMERTON ARMY CLOTH 
° 


TWO WAY STRETCH FABRIC 


SAND 
JERSEYS 
In Combination of Fabrics 
NYLON-DURENE 
RAYON—DURENE 
7 
NYLON—WOOL 
. 


DURENE 


SAND 
Write For Descriptive 
Football Folder 


Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EXCLUSIVE KNITGOODS 
AND CLOTHING FOR ATHLETIC WEAR 


538 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 




















are confronted with methods of 
increasing attendance at various 
games. Coaches Tom Talley and 
James Little of Ganado, Texas, High 
School used the following letter to 
stir up the townspeople to support 
their team. “Every day I get a letter 
from a coach, a college, a newspaper, 
or a fan, asking about the college 
talent on the Ganado High School 
football team, about a certain all- 
some-kind-of-team, about the new 
three-man-under offense we have used 
lately to keep our offense from bog- 
ging down (and so far it is marvelous), 
or about the new shifting defense we 
have used of late that seems to stop 
our opponents when we want them 
stopped. We have decided to invite 
all of you to see these all for your- 
self, played by a hard fighting group 
of boys that play the game with all 
they have. The Ganado High School 
team plays Runge High School at 
Runge, Texas, 8:00 P.M., Friday, 
November 19, their last game. We 
think that we have a couple or so 
of the best players that you can find 
in Class “B” schools. Sure, we had 
a slow start since we lost eight start- 
ers and three top substitutes last year 
and the new boys had to learn against 
Class “A” school teams. They are 
rolling now: Needville 0, Ganado 46; 
Goliad 7, Ganado 39; Yorktown 12, 
Ganado 25, after we played the subs 
the first quarter and spotted them 7 
points. If you would like to find out 
something about them — or any man 
on the team, come yourself or send 
someone to see them.” 

* a * 


DAHO has come up with a ruling 
eotiatinn the use of pitchers in 
their baseball tournaments which 
bears mention as other states may be 
confronted with a similar problem. 
“No pitcher may, after a full game 
(seven innings unless tied) of pitch- 
ing, pitch without a full day of rest. 
If he pitches two consecutive days, 
or in two games the same day, he 
must have a day of rest and not pitch 
more than seven innings in the two 
consecutive days or in the two games 
the same day, unless he is the pitcher 


8 ade FREQUENTLY coaches 


at the end of the 7th inning in a 
tie game, in which event he may 
finish the game.” . .. When C.C.N.Y. 
started this season’s basketball sched- 
ule, Nat Holman started his 464th 
game as coach. During that span his 
teams have won 343 for a neat .782 


percentage. . . . The newly-formed 
Yankee Conference, comprising the 
Universities of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island State Col- 
lege will play for an old-fashioned 
bean pot to be awarded annually to 
the conference champion in football. 
. . . Since the Big Six (recently en- 
larged to the Big Seven) Conference 
was formed in 1929, Kansas has taken 
ten of the twenty possible basketball 
championships and tied for another. 
Iowa State has four championships to 
its credit. .. . In swimming the nod 
goes to Iowa State who has taken 
nine championships and tied for two 
others. Nebraska has taken the other 
three and tied twice with Iowa State 
for the sixteen possible champion- 
ships, no meets being held during 
the war years. Iowa State has never 
finished below second in conference 
swimming meets, a record if we ever 
Saw one. 
* * * 


OBERT DUNNING, a member 

of last year’s Northwestern base- 
ball team, is now coaching at Central 
School in Bolivar, New York. .. . 
Bill Jurges, one of baseball's all-time 
greats, is the newest addition to the 
baseball promotion staff of A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers. . . . Buch 
Buchanan, who has been Johnny 
Vaught’s number one _ defensive 
quarterback at Ole Miss grabbed a 
blocked punt in the Tulane game. 
As he passed the Mississippi bench 
he yelled, “Hey coach! Send in 
Buddy, (Bowen, offensive quarter- 
back) I’m the defensive quarterback.” 
. . . Idaho has limited to twenty the 
number of pre-district games any 
player of its member schools may com- 
pete in. A quarter of a game being 
considered a full game. . . . New Jer- 
sey has abolished interscholastic box- 
ing among its member schools. . . . 


(Continued on page 61) 
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BROOKS > 


SHOES... 


CAN HELP 
YOUR TEAM 


Play SAFE! Cleat bolt injuries can sideline key players 

. bolts that “back up” to cause painful blisters can 

* handicap your smooth-functioning backfield . .. slow 
down your hard-charging line. 


BROOKS Football Shoes. . . with the cleats that can't 
come off (due to patented cleat bolt assembly) can help 
you field a squad fit for sixty minutes of winning football. 


BROOKS for SAFETY—COMFORT— 
SPEED—LONG WEAR 


Patented * bolt assembly holds each cleat firm, 
makes it impossible for bolts to back up, yet 
allows for easy cleat replacement. Rugged top 
grade leathers. Scientific last. 


* Our exclusive rights to these patents will be 
defended against any infringement. 


MODELS FOR COLLEGE, HIGH 
SCHOOL & PROFESSIONAL TEAMS 


BROOKS snor MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
“Build a Winning Team from the Ground Up” ——_» 
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You CAN FIND 


INCREASED 


EARNINGS 
JUST AS THESE 
EX-COACHES DID 


These men had reached 
the limit of what they 
could earn in coaching 
and felt that they were 
capable of earning 
much more. Like so 
many other ex-coaches, 
they found that coach- 
ing had helped fit them 
for careers in life insurance selling with 
The Mutual Life. 
Today their Incomes are far above 
what they could ever make as 
coaches; many have doubled, 
even tripled their previous earnings. 
Through Mutual 
Life’s scientifically- 
designed screening pro- 
cedure, you can find 
out whether or not you 
have the aptitudes 
+ necessary for success in 
THEODORE K. SCOTT a field that offers un- 
limited earnings plus 
the satisfaction of help- 
ing others. If you can 
qualify, our Manager 
nearest you will explain 
our on-the-job training 
program and the Mu- , 
tual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan. which 
provides service fees, commissions and a 
retirement income at 65. 














CARLTON D. PETRIE 























CLAYTON C. ANDERSEN 





Send for the Mutual 
Life ‘‘opportunity”’ 
booklet. It may prove 
to be the best play 
you've ever made. Mail 
the coupon today! 











GILBERT J. KNOWLTON 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y. 


For free booklet address Dept. 5. 


Name... 


Home Address........ 




















Conditioning for 
Baseball 


By JACK HEPPINSTALL 
Head Trainer, Michigan State College 


LL BRANCHES of competitive 

sports need a certain amount of 
time to get the candidates into con- 
dition and as the baseball season 
is usually a long one the condition 
of the team often means the differ- 
ence between a good and poor sea- 
son. All team candidates should have 
a physical examination before being 
issued any equipment or being al- 
lowed to participate in any practice 
or game. Any defects should be noted 
and special work and exercises should 
be given to help correct them. Pre- 
seasonal training is as essential in 
baseball as in any other sport, and 
the team candidates who start to get 
themselves into condition a _ few 
weeks before the regular practice be- 
gins will, no doubt, be in better con- 
dition during the playing season. 

Many promising young baseball 
players are failures because they do 
not get into condition both physical- 
ly and mentally. The condition of 
the players affects their ability to 
play, their mental attitude, deter- 
mination and their team work. Con- 
dition affects younger ball players 
more than older ones as younger 
players can get into condition quick- 
er and also get out of condition 
quicker. While the older players need 
more time to get into condition, 
they have learned through experience 
how to keep in condition. Handball is 
a very good pre-seasonal conditioner 
which keeps the arms, legs and body 
in good physical condition and de- 
velops good co-ordination. The use 
of Indian clubs is another excellent 
conditioner. The swinging of Indian 
clubs is very good for loosening up 
shoulder, elbow and wrist joints as 
well as for developing the arm and 
shoulder muscles without injuring 
them. They should be used for a few 
minutes before each practice during 
early training. Pepper games before 
each practice are also good provided 
they are taken easily at the start and 
increased in speed as the training 
season goes along. 

The first week or ten days should 
be spent in getting the whole body 
into condition. Numerous calisthenics 
bring all the muscles of the body 
into play — especially the legs and 


arms. Lots of walking and jogging 
should be done to build up the legs 
for quick starting and stopping. A 
good policy to follow at the start 
of each practice is to give all the 
team candidates 10 to 15 minutes of 
calisthenics: some jogging and walk- 
ing around the field or building, and 
then some running. Quick starts 
should be practiced between the walk- 
ing. Well-developed legs for quick 
stopping and starting are “musts” in 
baseball. Road work or running at 
a steady, easy pace is the foundation 
for a strong, healthy physical con- 
dition and the average player neglects 
this type of work. Our average, 
present-day athlete does not get 
enough walking or running during 
the off-season. The habit of riding 
instead of walking has a tendency to 
develop “automobile legs’ instead 
of good strong healthy legs. 

The majority of young baseball 
players do not realize the importance 
of taking proper care of their throw- 
ing arm. They try to impress the 
coaches the first few days they are 
out for the team by throwing too 
hard. In other words, they try to 
make the team right at the start in- 
stead of taking things gradually. This 
is a big mistake because an arm that 
gets sore and lame through over- 
work at the start of the season takes 
a lot of time and work to get back 
into working condition again. Many 
good young players have ruined their 
chances of making the team by throw- 
ing too hard at the start and many 
pitchers have ruined their arms by 
starting to throw curve balls before 
their arms were in good condition. 
A good rule to follow is to warm up 
by throwing the ball with an easy, 
overhand motion for a short distance; 


(Continued on page 57) 





ACK HEPPINSTALL came to this coun- 

try from England in 1913 and joined 
the department of physical education at 
Michigan State where he has been ever 
since. He was president of the National 
Athletic Trainers Association in 1939 and 
helped condition the United States Olym- 
pic team last summer. 
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onfidence ~ 


in equipment counts! 





Coaches know that in any game confidence is next in importance to 


skill, coordination and condition. Players everywhere know the name 


Wilson ... its widespread acceptance . . . its long established reputation 


for quality. With Wilson, they’re sure they’re playing with the best. 


That assurance and the confidence gained from playing with equipment 


that handles right—feels right—IS right, add to the players’ confidence 


developed from what they’re taught, from practice and from experience. 


Specify Wilson to give all the material assistance it’s possible to obtain 


in sports equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities 


IT’S 


TODAY 


; S 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








The most 
amazing 
innovation 
) in the 
history of 
TYIRYQILIAL BS 








THE NEW VOIT BATTING TEES 


BT1 Set the softball atop the soft rubber tip of the 
tee...take aim...swing—the ball is in play—ten times 
more hitting, fielding, running bases during a play 
period. If you miss, the flexible rubber neck absorbs 
the shock. Excellent for training young batters to place 
their hits. Quickly adjustable to each batter's height. 
Rules included. 

BT2 Batting Tee for professional, collegiate and 
high school use. Adjustabie to height and to all 
corners of the plate. A proven aid in correcting faulty 
swings and batting weaknesses. 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 6, LOS ANGELES 11 


Yhneviti tinel pHbhobletic Eguypnient 
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those who read this 


ANY of 
article will be familiar with 
its ideas; but if it reaffirms their 
convictions or acts as a review of 
some points and helps them to face 


the mew season baseball-minded it 
will be worth while. Some coaches 
feel that if they get one or two ideas 
from reading a whole book the time 
is well spent. Books and magazines 
help to refresh the coaches’ minds as 
the new season approaches. 

Batting and baserunning are those 
skills of our national game that ap- 
peal most to those who know least 
about inside baseball. The long-hit 
ball that goes over the fence or the 
hard drive through the openings be- 
tween infielders and outfielders that 
gives the extra bases appeals to every- 
one. There is appreciation for fine 
fielding and an extraordinary pick- 
up of a batted ball but generally the 
defensive part of baseball is not so 
appealing. Scientifically, if the de- 
fense and offense were to click per- 
fectly every game would-_end in a 
tie. It is the superb ability of one 
or more players on a team in either 
batting, running the bases, pitching 
or fielding plus some unusual situa- 
tion or obstacle in any game that 
throws off the balance of defense 
and offense. 

To be more definite, I can recall 
games in which the ace pitcher of 
one team holds the other team prac- 
tically hitless). How is such an ace 
beaten? It may be by any one of the 
following: An unusual kind of hit, 
such as a single going to an outfielder 
that happens to hit a rough spot and 
bounce over the fielder’s head or to 
one side as he prepared to take it 
on the first bounce. A screwball hit 
that bounces off the handle of the 
bat and goes for an infield hit or 
just drops over the infield with the 
winning run on third. A crafty bat- 
ter may come up at the right time in 
the game and work the pitcher for 
a walk, or perhaps he decides to 
swing at the expected cripple after 
working the pitcher into the “hole”. 

The difference between victory 
and defeat is often decided by which 
team is worrying. This is especially 
true in amateur ball. Worry and 
tenseness go together and are handi- 
caps. How many times has the over- 
confident team suddenly become 
tense through worrying and lost the 
game by a narrow margin when the 
other weaker team managed to get 
an early lead? 


Baseball Books 


There are some fine books written 
by competent teachers on the theory 
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(The first of two articles) 
+» he By 
H. $. DeGroat 
Director of Town and 


School Recreation, 
Newton, Connecticut. 





This is a study of a pitcher and batter in 
action in the second World Series game 
between Boston and Cleveland last year. 





of baseball. Dr. Elmer Berry’s Base- 
ball Notes for Players and Coaches 
published in 1916 and Byrd Douglas’ 
The Science of Baseball published 
in 1922, are two that are now out 
of print but were written from the 
teaching angle. Jack Coombs has 
added to these with his book Base- 
ball* and has added some new fea- 
tures not covered by the others. 

In this discussion of offensive base- 
ball the writer will quote from 
Douglas’ book which he has used 
as a text as well as from Berry’s book. 
References also will be made to the 
Baseball Coaching Kit which differs 
from the other books in that it con- 
sists of twenty-one separate booklets 
plus a “coach’s Notebook”. 


The Traits of A Dependable Hitter 


One third of all baseball is batting 
and usually over half of the practice 
sessions are turned over to this part 
of the game. The ability to bat 
against top pitching cannot be de- 
veloped in one short season of 
wielding the big stick. It takes many 
seasons to acquire the poise that a 
reliable batter must have. He must 
be able to shift the worry from his 
shoulders to the pitcher’s and defen- 
sive players. He must be expert at 
handling his bat and should not have 
to spend his time thinking whether 
his swing is level, his stride right, 
etc. He must be able to size up the 
pitcher and the situation facing him 
even before he comes up to bat. 


In baseball every player must be 
able to think at least one play ahead. 
The dependable hitter does this be- 
fore he steps into the box. Byrd 
Douglas states that the reliable bat- 
ter may not always be the best hit- 
ter, but he can be depended upon 
to react and meet the occasion quick- 
ly in each game. He can size up the 
situation facing his team. He can 
give and receive signals with equal 
ease. He knows how to work the 
pitcher into the “hole” or perhaps 
for the ball that he likes. He re- 
mains cool and confident that he 
can produce as planned. 


The dependable batter is well- 
versed in batting strategy. He chooses 
a balanced bat that he can swing 
on a level plane from his hips u 
to his shoulder level or with whic 
he can golf the lower pitches. He 
knows that by shifting his hands 
slightly on the handle he can raise 
or lower the outer or hitting end 
of his bat to get the solid hit. If he 
is hitting fly balls, he will shift his 
grip out to raise the heavy end. 
Conversely, if he is topping the ball 


*Prentice-Hall Incorporated, New York 








he will move his hands to a longer 


1p. 

“ dependable batter can di- 
agnose the pitcher. This means he 
knows the pitcher's favorite pitch 
and thus has an advantage over 
that pitcher. He can work the pitch- 
er into the “hole” or into deliver- 
ing his (the batter’s) “groove ball’, 
the ball he can hit the best. Any 
batter that can take one or two 
strikes waiting for the ball he likes 
best to come up, has the makings of 
a dependable hitter. 

In order to work the pitcher the 
batter must take different positions 
in the batting box. If he takes the 
same position every time he will 
give the pitcher an advantage, how- 
ever, the pitcher will not have an 
advantage if the batter assumes more 
than one position in the batter’s 
box which he should vary according 
to the count on him and the situa- 
tion existing on the field. 

If the pitcher likes to “dust off” 
the batter who hugs the plate, what 
is there to prevent the batter from 
adjusting his feet so that as he takes 
his stride he can connect with that 
“dust off” pitch? Crowding the plate 
is also one of the methods used to 
work the pitcher into the “hole”. 
Douglas defines the “hole” as being 
the count of two balls and one strike, 
one ball and no strikes. “I do not 
say the pitcher is in the ‘hole’ when 
the count is three balls and no 
strikes for then the pitcher is fac- 
ing a catastrophe, not a mere ‘hole’.” 
The reliable hitter is calm as he 
steps into the box. If the situation 
changes after he is in there, he steps 
out and changes his plans. He knows 
that he should signal to hit any 
ball only if there is a real reason. 
Some players repeatedly hit the first 
pitch. In big time ball the tail-enders 
often do this. 

Many coaches like to order the 
first ball hit if they find that the 
opposing pitcher has been putting 
it in there consistently. This is es- 
pecially true if a dependable batter 
is up and runners are on. In col- 
lege and high school baseball the 
anxious batter who hits the first 
pitch with a runner on first and no 
one out seems to hit into the killing 
double-play more than fifty percent 
of the time. It is a mistake for the 
batter to swing at the first pitch if 
the opposition is wise to his style. 

The dependable batter must have 
confidence. This means the batter 
must be determined to get the most 
for his money; he must not be satis- 
fied with a single when a triple or 
double might be made. If he is 
hitting straight-away he must forget 
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all else. If he is up for a hit-and-run 
or some other offensive play he must 
overcome any timidity. He should 
feel that the play is going through. 
He must realize that the honors go 
only to those who have courage. Here, 
courage to think success is more than 
half the battle. 


Traits of A Good Batter 


Pat Crawford, former player for 
the St. Louis Cardinals, lists the fol- 
lowing qualifications of a good 
batter in the order of their impor- 
tance**: 1. Ability to pick good balls. 
2. Co-ordination or timing. 3. Ability 
to follow the pitch. 4. Healthy eyes. 
5. Muscular strength. 6. Relaxation, 
poise. 7. Follow-through. 8. Stance, 
form. 9. Stride. 10. Large hands. 


A player should strive to be a de- 
pendable hitter rather than to see 
how far he can hit practice pitch- 
ing. He should control his bat dur- 
ing batting practice. The following 
are some batting tips: hit only good 
balls; hit them right back where 
they come from, on a line; know 
how to balance your bat; know your 
groove ball; learn to pour out the 
power of your bat as you .pour tea 
from a small pot — without spilling 
it all over everything; know how 
and when to swing a choked bat; 
know how to bunt without flinching; 
catch the ball with your bat; the best- 
hit balls are due to good timing, 
not terrific swings; read about base- 
ball; show poise in the box; develop 
ability to think under pressure which 
will make the pitcher do the worry- 
ing instead of yourself; this means 


**Baseball Coaching Kit — Practice Session 
Batting Dope 


hard work and self-control in prac. 
tice periods; pay attention to your 
coach; continuous horseplay never 
made a good ball-player. Continuous 
attention to business in practice re- 
sults in the best kind of horseplay 
— in the locker-room after winning 
a close game. 


Douglas states that even though 
good batters are born, the .250 bat- 
ter can be coached to be a .280 
hitter and a .300 hitter can reach 
.350. This .300 hitter may be the 
poorest batter if he does not con- 
tinuously improve on other quali- 
ties. A dependable hitter with men 
on base is one who: 1. hits safely 2. 
sacrifices successfully 3. draws a walk 
4. gets on base due to an error 
(hitting into an error) 5. hits a fly 
ball that drives in a run 6. is hit 
by the pitcher. 

Data from several seasons showed 
that .300 hitters were usually suc- 
cessful fifty per cent of the time or 
even better when runners. were on 
base. The following chart shows that 
the most dependable batter was suc- 
cessful 21 times and failed 15 times 
while batting .291 for the season. 
This supports Douglas’ statement that 
the man with the highest batting 
average is not always the reliable 
batter. Here Huston, who has since 
played with the Athletics and Boston, 
led the list as most dependable hit- 
ter, as high scorer, as high base-stealer, 
and as high walk-getter. 

Douglas stresses the need for the 
batter to diagnose the pitcher. Does 
he have a different arm action for 
his curve? for his fast ball? etc. Is 
he likely to be upset by a bunt in 


(Continued on page 51) 


DEPENDABILITY OF HITTERS 


Table No. 1 
No. in Times Accomplished 
Line-up Player Successful Ave. Hits Walks H.E. H.P. S.H. 
3 Huston 21 out of 36 583 9 8 3 1 0 
4 Cella 22 out of 38 579 19 2 1 0 0 
5 Allen 22 out of 43 511 13 1 7 1 0 
b] Davis 7 out of 14 .500 6 1 0 0 0 
2 Nuttall 17 out of 37 .460 8 2 3 1 3 
H.E.—hit into an error H.P.—hit by pitcher $.H.—Sacrifice 
RUNS SCORED, RUNS BATTED IN, ETC. 
Innings Batting Runs Struck 
Played Average Scored RBI Out 
3 Huston 135 .291 19 9 3 
4 Cella 122 .458 14 19 5 
5 Allen 131 .328 14 24 7 
9 Davis 36 .428 3 4 1 
2 Nuttall 127 .277 14 5 9 
1 Smith 141 .242 9 12 12 
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Illustration 1. Front view of batter ready to hit. He stands two feet from the plate 
with his eyes on the bail, his arms extended and the bat off his shoulder. Illustration 2. 
Side view of batter ready to hit. This is the position the batter takes as the pitcher starts 
his motion; his feet are together and he grips the bat firmly. Illustration 3. As the ball 
approaches the strike zone the batter steps into the pitch and swings in a short flat arc. 
Illustration 4. At the instant of impact the batter transfers his weight to his forward foot 
and straightens his wrist. 


Hits Instead of Outs 


By CORNELIUS TILGHMAN 


Illustration 5. Batter ready to bunt has same stance as for hitting. Yardstick on ground 
in front of batter indicates how far from the plate he is standing. Illustration 6. At the 
start of the bunt the technique is still the same as for hitting. The batter steps into the 
pitch and brings his forearms forward: Illustration 7. Instead of swinging, the bunter 
slides his upper hand toward the heavy end of the bat and, with loose wrists, allows the 
ball to bounce off the bat. Illustration 8. Front view of correct bunting technique. Note 
that the arms are extended well in front of the body and that the bat is not over the plate 
but nearly two feet in front of it. 
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N MOST sports the scientific a 

proach is recognized, but in hit- 
ting a baseball, superstition reigns. 
For many players, precautions such 
as wearing a certain garment, not 
stepping on a base line, or using a 
particular bat still appear to be the 
important factors in attaining batting 
efficiency. Proper batting technique 
is so rare that a hitter using a closed 
stance and a wrist snap is a curiosity. 

This is strange when we consider 
how much emphasis is placed on cor- 
rect technique in hitting a golf ball, 
which is a stationary target. In hit- 
ting a baseball, which is a moving 
target, the correct technique should 
be even more important, for the base- 
ball comes at the hitter on different 
levels, from different angles, at dif- 
ferent speeds, and with different 
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spins — all of which are calculated 
to mislead him. Moreover, most hit- 
ters are over-anxious, stand with their 
feet far apart, stand too close to the 
plate, swing from the shoulders, or 
follow-through off balance. 

And when the average player is 
told to bunt he is apt to employ 
an equally inefficient method. He 
“telegraphs” his intentions to the de- 
fensive team, “chokes up” on the 
bat, stabs at the ball with tight 
wrists, and apparently has no idea 
of how to control the direction and 
speed of the bunted baseball. 

No wonder — according to profes- 
sional batting averages — the pitcher 
has a better than three-to-one ad- 
vantage over the batter before he 
makes his first pitch. Despite all this, 
there is nothing mysterious about 
proper hitting technique. It is simple, 
reasonable, and effective. It is easier 
to learn than how to hit a golf 
ball correctly. For convenience in 
teaching, correct hitting technique 
may be divided into four parts: (1) 


ORNELIUS TILGHMAN played high 

school and semi-pro baseball before 
taking up coaching. He has coached both 
baseball and soccer while teaching aca- 
demic subjects in college. The Athletic 
Journal will feature another article by 
Mr. Tilghman in a spring issue. 


Poise, (2) Stance, (3) Timing, and 
(4) Cut. 

(1) POISE is a combination of con- 
fidence and judgment. It is a mental 
attitude in a player that can be culti- 
vated by intelligent coaching. A bat- 
ter with poise is not afraid of a fast 
ball or a curve; he is not over-anxious 
to “murder” every pitch. He puts the 
burden on the pitcher by not going 
after bad pitches and knows that a 
pitch above his armpits is more like- 
ly to be called a ball than a strike. 
He makes the pitcher work by wait- 
ing for a “fat” pitch. 

Poise means confidence in one’s 
ability to hit a good pitch safely. It 
means the refusal to swing at any 
pitch not in the strike zone, as a 
walk is often as valuable as a single. 
Poise means the ability to wait out 
a pitcher without tightening up. 

One of the best ways to teach a 
batter poise is to show him how ef- 
fective it is — (particularly against 
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fast-ball pitching) — to meet the ball 
with the center of the fat part of 
the bat. Learning to hit line drives 
through and over the infield with 
the least amount of swing or effort 
builds up the batter’s confidence and 
keeps him from tightening up. 

In teaching batting, the coach 
should always explain exactly what 
he wants the hitter to do and how 
to do it. Practice without clearly es- 
tablished and explained objectives is 
inefficient. For example, hitting prac- 
tice should be practice in getting hits 
by using correct technique; it should 
not be just a session during which 
batters, using incorrect techniques, 
try to slug easy pitching out of the 
lot. During a game the batters do 
not get easy pitching. Moreover, most 
long flies are not home runs but 
outs, therefore, practice in slugging 
high flies is practice in getting out. 
In working for poise, intelligent di- 
rection of hitting practice is of great 
importance. 

Natural hitters are rare. A coach 
must develop the material that he 
has. Even Rogers Hornsby, generally 
rated as one of the most effective 
right-handed hitters of all time with 
a lifetime batting average of .396, 
had to develop and perfect his poise 
and timing. His first year in profes- 
sional baseball he barely managed to 
hit above .200. (According to Horns- 
by, “It doesn’t pay to be a first-ball 
hitter at all times; wait it out until 
you get one where you want it in the 
strike zone.’’) 

Another point in developing poise 
in a batter is to teach him to direct 
his hit according to where the ball 
comes over the plate. If he is a right- 
handed hitter and the ball comes 
over the outside corner he should 
aim for right field. When the pitch 
is centered, teach the hitter to hit 
straight away, down the middle over 
second base, the spot where there is 
the most safe hitting space on a base- 
ball field. When the pitch is on the 
inside corner to a right-handed bat- 
ter, he should hit to left field. 

The reason for this directional hit- 
ting is that it will result in more 
base hits and. build up the hitter’s 
poise. Trying to pull an outside pitch 
into the opposite field generally re- 
sults in an easily fielded ball, for if it 
is fair, the ball remains in contact 
with the bat too long to be a sharp 
line-drive. 

In building team spirit and teach- 
ing players confidence it helps a great 
deal if the coach himself has poise, 
treats his players as human beings, 
does not “bawl” them out unneces- 
sarily, and has the patience to go 
over and over the correct procedure 
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until each of his players has mastered 
it. 

(2) STANCE is the position the 
batter takes in the batter’s box. The 
correct stance is the one that makes 
it possible for the hitter to retain his 
iolenes at all times and to get the 
most power with the least effort. In 
taking the proper stance the batter 
should be far enough away from the 
plate so that the “fat” part of the 
bat is over the plate when he swings. 
He must make allowance for his arm- 
stretch. In most instances, therefore, 
the batter will stand from one to 
three feet away from the plate. 

He should keep his elbows and 
arms away from his body and hold 
the bat in readiness, but away from 
his shoulder. He should grip the bat 
firmly but not so tightly as to spoil 





Illustration 9. Rear view of bunter show- 
ing relaxed knees and back. Compare this 
with the straight back and tensed legs in 
Illustration 4. 


the rhythm of his swing. He should 
be relaxed, comfortable, alert, and 
confident. 


The closed stance is preferable. In 
other words, the batter should stand 
with his feet together, heels touching, 
well back in the batter’s box so that 
he will have plenty of room in which 
to step forward as he swings. The 
closed stance allows a hitter to get 
his weight behind his swing and at 
the same time retain his balance. The 
batter should stand with his feet to- 
gether and with his weight on the 
foot nearest the catcher. As he swings 
into the pitch he should slide the 
foot nearest the pitcher forward and 
transfer his weight to that foot. This 
shift. of weight at the moment of 
impact puts the power of the batter's 


entire body into his swing without 
loss of balance. 

As the bat hits the ball, the hitter, 
with no loss of time or motion, should 
take a second step — this time toward 
first base — and be off at top speed. 
He should not look to see where 
the ball is going but should break 
for first base immediately as part 
of his follow-through and depend on 
the first-base coach to tell him if the 
hit is fair or foul; good for one base 
or more. Since eight out of ten run- 
ners are thrown out at first by one 
step, the technique that gets the run- 
ner off one step quicker is going to 
mean more scoring. 

By using the closed stance with 
the weight on one foot, the hitter can 
avoid a close pitch by simply mov- 
ing his forward foot back from the 
plate and leaning away. (A batter 
should be taught to keep his head up 
and his eyes on the ball; he should 
not be allowed to duck under a pitch 
for it may be a curve.) No matter 
what the contingency, the batter us- 
ing the closed stance need never be 
off balance. He need never sprawl 
awkwardly in the dust after having 
swung and missed or have to flop 
dramatically to escape a bean ball. 
(Students of baseball will observe 
that it is the open-stance off-balance 
shoulder swingers who fuss and fume 
longest through a batting slump.) 

(3) TIMING is the sense, or in- 
stinct, that tells the batter the exact 
instant at which to start his swing 
at the ball. This is probably the most 
difficult part of correct hitting tech- 
nique to teach, but it can be taught. 
The first thing is to be sure that 
the player’s eyesight is good. It is 
wise to have the players’ eyes tested 
at least once each season. Aside from 
good eyesight, timing is mostly a 
matter of practice, conscious and in- 
telligent practice. 

When the pitcher is ready to throw, 
the batter must watch the ball from 
the instant it leaves the pitcher's 
hand until the instant his bat makes 
contact with it. He must never take 
his eyes off the ball coming toward 
him. 

The average fast ball takes .5 of a 
second to travel from the pitcher to 
the plate. This leaves no time to 
waggle the bat back and forth once 
the ball has been thrown. The batter 
must be ready to start his swing at 
exactly the right instant. 

A half a second may not seem to 
be much time in which to judge the 
speed of the ball and the spot where 
it will cross the plate, but actually, 
to the trained hitter, it is plenty of 
time. One of our large universities 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Illustration 1. The left foot has been stomped down hard. The right leg is starting up. Note that both arms are also being 
raised with the leg. Illustration 2. The left foot is just leaving the ground. The right leg has been lifted higher. The right arm 
has been thrust sharply upward. The left arm is just beginning to come down to close contact with the chest. Illustration 3. This 
picture shows a front view at the instant the bar is cleared. Note how low the head is held and that the left arm is close to the 


Training for the High Jump 


By RALEIGH HOLT 


Track and Cross Country Coach, Hoover Senior High School, San Diego, California 


HIS IS an account of how a na- 
| po* high school champion was 
conditioned in the high jump. This 
honor was bestowed upon Jack Raz- 
zetto, who was a student at Herbert 
Hoover High School, San _ Diego, 
California. 

Razzetto’s best jump during the 
1948 season was 6° 534”. He was unus- 
ually consistent. He was never under 
6’ in thirteen consecutive meets dur- 
ing the season. His average jump 
was 6’ 3”. 

Conditioning high school track and 
field athletes in California requires 
very carefully planned schedules. This 
is important because of the unusually 
long season. Most high school coaches 
in this state supervise cross country 
and fall track for those boys not par- 
ticipating in other sports. Here at 
Hoover High School we spend the 
fall months teaching the fundamentals 
of the field events in addition to at- 
tending to our cross-country team 
duties. This is a senior high school 
and as a result we do not get the 
junior high school boys until they 
reach the tenth grade. We hold a 
meeting of all sophomore boys dur- 
ing the first month of school. We try 
to interest them in some type of 
athletics. 

Jack Razzetto came to us in the 
fall of 1945. At that time he was 
only 5’ 8” in height. He reported for 
fall track and indicated an interest 
in the high jump. This seemed un- 
usual at the time because of his lack 
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of height. He was sent to the high 
jump pit and it was soon apparent 
that he had an unusual amount of 
natural spring. He was taught* the 
fundamentals of the Western roll 
form of jumping from his left foot. 
Because of his short stature it was 
decided to teach him the stomach 
roll instead of the side roll. 

Spring practice in California us- 
ually starts about the middle of Janu- 
ary. The first thing we teach our 
high jumpers is how to find their 
take-off spot for the Western roll. 
This is done by having the jumper 
face the bar and extend his arm until 
his fingers touch the bar. The place 
where the jumper is standing is the 
correct take-off spot. 

The next fundamental we teach is 
the length of the run. Most jumpers 
run too fast and too far. We have 
experimented on this a lot. As a re- 
sult we suggest a*run of ‘six strides. 
The jumper should be relaxed at all 
times during the run and the jump. 


He should approach the bar slowly. 
Razzetto used a slow run of only 26 
feet. We started him out during his 
first year with a run of 29 feet. He 
seemed to pick up the details of 
the stomach roll during his junior 
year when he reached a height of 
6’2”. As a senior he had grown to 
a height of 5’10” which is quite short 
for jumpers who attain heights great- 
er than six feet. Every contestant he 
competed against was several inches 
taller. That is why he found the 


stomach roll of greater assistance as 
it enabled him to gain at least two 
inches more than if he had used the 
side roll. It is hard to master because 
of the timing of the leg kick in cross- 
ing over the bar, but persistence and 
hard work will pay dividends. 

As soon as the jumper learns the 
proper take-off spot and the run that 
suits his individual needs, the arm 
and leg action should be taken up. 
We insist that the boy kick high 
with the lead leg, which is the right 
one for a left-footed jumper. This 
must be a snappy kick. Simultaneous- 
ly with the kick, the jumper must 
thrust his arms upward sharply. This 
will help the jumper to get off the 
ground. This is one of the hardest 
fundamentals to get across and is 
one of the. most important funda- 
mentals in high jumping. The kick 
of the right leg takes the body up 
and also turns it to the left. The 
kick must be sharp in order to in- 
sure a rapid turn so the stomach 
will be next to the bar at the top 
of the jump. 

The next fundamental we work on 
is the position of the head and 
shoulders at the instant of bar clear- 
ance. The jumper must keep his 
head down when clearing the bar. 
This is another fundamental that 
is hard to learn. The coach, or a team 
mate, can help a lot by watching 
closely and warning the jumper as 
he will tend to hold his head too 
high in most cases. The head will 
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chest. Illustration 4. The body is now on top of the bar. Note how low the head is. The left arm is now tucked next to the chest. 





The stomach is directly over the bar. The legs are doubled up and straddling the bar just before the kick of the leg. Illustration 5. 
This is a front view of the body just after the bar has been cleared. It gives some idea of how high the leg has been kicked. Illustra- 
tion 6. The jumper has cleared the bar. Note the locked knee of the left leg caused by the sharp kick of the leg when it was straight- 
ened. Illustration 7. The landing has been made on the right leg and arm. 


usually precede the legs over the bar. 
The right leg will go over the bar 
ahead of the left. 

The next consideration is the leg 
kick on top of the bar. Most jump- 
ers have both legs doubled up when 
clearing the bar, with the legs strad- 
dling the bar. At this point the kick 
of the left leg should be stressed. 
This leg must be straightened out 
sharply, the knee locked and the foot 
raised high in the air so the bar will 
not be knocked off. This kick is 
most important. The timing must be 
just right in order to facilitate bar 
clearance. 


The last fundamental we usually 
stress is the action of the left arm at 
the top of the jump. This arm is us- 
ually held close to the body when 
clearing the bar so the bar will not 
be touched. The athlete completes 
his jump by landing on his right leg 
and arm. 

The six fundamentals mentioned 
above should be taken up one at a 
time with high school boys. We us- 
ually spend a week on each step. Dur- 
ing that week we will stand by the 
bar and keep stressing the one funda- 
mental we are working on for that 
week. 


Training Schedule 


The following schedule was pre- 
pared for Jack Razzetto during the 
spring of 1948. We use a similar pro- 
gram for most of our high jumpers. 
It was followed in its entirety through- 
out the season. The training period 
began January 12. 

First three weeks: All members of 
the squad follow the same plan re- 
gardless of their specialty. 
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MONDAY: Jog and walk 440 
yards. Five minutes of track calisthen- 
ics. Jog 330 yards. 

TUESDAY: Jog 220 yards. Calis- 
thenics. Stride an easy 100 yards on 
a white line, learning to toe straight 
ahead, three times. Take three stand- 
ing broad jumps. Jog 440 yards. 

WEDNESDAY: Jog and walk 440 
yards. Calisthenics. Stride 100 yards 
at a good speed on the white line. 
Jog 440 yards. 

THURSDAY: Take two easy 150- 
yard runs on the white line with a 
rest between. Calisthenics. Walk and 
jog 880 yards. 

FRIDAY: Jog and walk 440 yards. 
Calisthenics. Stride 200 yards easy. 
Rest five minutes. Run 100 yards at 
good speed. Jog 440 yards. Motion 
pictures usually are shown at this 
time. On Friday at the end of the 
third week it is a good plan to sched- 
ule a time trial for all members of 
the squad. This should be a reduced 
distance for all races of 440 yards 
and up. For instance the 440 run- 
ners take 330 yards. 

Second three wetks: The squad is 
divided into groups at this time. 

MONDAY: Warm-up with 30 
yards each of jogging, walking and 
striding for 440 yards. Calisthenics. 
Stride 150 yards fast on the white line. 





ALEIGH HOLT earned three letters in 

football and four in track at Coe Col- 
lege. He has coached at Fruita, Colorado; 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Trinidad, Col- 
erado; and El Centro, California. At 
present he is director of athletics as well 
as track and cross country coach at 
Hoover. 











Jump about ten timés at an easy 
height working on form. Stress the 
proper take-off spot and arm and 
leg action on leaving the ground. 
Jog 440. 

TUESDAY: Jog 440. Calisthenics. 
Take 25-yard starts with sprinters. 
Take at least ten jumps at a height 
that requires about 75% of effort. 
Stress the same fundamentals as on 
Monday. Jog 440. 

WEDNESDAY: Jog 440. Calis- 
thenics. Set the bar at three inches 
below best height and jump eight 
times. Raise the bar to the best height 
of the jumper and concentrate on 
the same fundamentals as on Monday. 

THURSDAY: Jog 440. Calisthen- 
ics. Place the bar two inches below 
your best height and work on the 
fundamentals of the jump as men- 
tioned above. Stress going. over the 
bar with the stomach-roll style of the 
Western roll form. Jog.440. 

FRIDAY: Prepare for a time trial 
on each Friday. Be sure that the 
warm-up is the best suited to each 
jumper’s individual ability. This will 
have to be worked out differently for 
each athlete. At the end of the ‘sixth 
week of training we usually schedule 
a dual meet with some school. From 
the sixth week. until the end of the 
season the team competes in a meet 
every week. 

During the fourth week the jumper 
concentrates on the position of the 
head and shoulders when on top of 
the bar. The fifth week is spent in 
working on the leg kick when going 
over the bar. The sixth week is 
spent on the position of the left arm 
on the chest at bar clearance. It is 
also the best time to repeat work on 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Playing the Initial Sack 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 


Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


HE qualifications of a first base- 

man are as follows: 1. He should 
be fairly big so as to present a large 
target for the other infielders to 
throw at. 2. He should have a sure 
pair of hands to enable him to hold 
on to all throws. 3. He should be 
good at handling his first baseman’s 
mitt so that all decent throws to 
him will be sure outs. 4. He should 
be agile on his feet so that he can 
shift quickly and properly for all 
throws. 5. He should be a good 
fielder. 6. If at all possible he should 
be a power hitter. 


Handling Thrown Balls 


The first baseman should be adept 
at handling all types of throws. The 
trappers’ mitt has made it easier for 
him to do so. With this type of mitt 
the first sacker need not handle 
throws below the waist with the 
palms turned up as he did with the 
older type of mitt, or as a fielder 
would do with a finger glove. Since 
the ball lodges best in the trap of 
the glove most first basemen hold 
the mitt at the best angle for the 
trap to receive the ball. 

On high throws most first sackers 
hold the palm of the glove facing 
forward, while on low throws the 
palm of the glove faces slightly down- 
ward toward the ground. Also, the 
present day trappers’ mitt makes it 
easier for the first baseman to handle 
all throws, high, low, or wide, with 
the gloved hand only. 

In shifting to handle thrown balls, 
good first sackers stand on top of 
the bag when receiving fairly high 
throws. Thus they make themselves 
taller, and often do not have to jump 





for high throws and leave the base 
(Illustration 1). 

When shifting to the side of the 
base to receive wide throws the first 
baseman will find that he will be 
able to reach farther to the side if 
he will place his foot against the 
side of the base (Illustrations 2 and 
3). 


Handling Ground Balls 


Ground balls should be handled 
with the palm of the glove facing 


upward and the thumb of the trap 


downward. The glove should be 
worn loosely. Both hands should be 
used whenever possible in handling 
ground balls since the ball should 
be taken out of the trap and held 
in the throwing hand as quickly as 
possible so as to be ready for a quick 
throw. 

Ground balls should be handled 
with the glove well in front of the 
body, down low, and with the pocket 
facing the ball. 


Catching Pop Flies 


There is no excuse for the first 
baseman to lose a fly ball in the 
sun. His large mitt should shade the 
sun well. Also, the first sacker can 
turn his body and look at the ball 
at an angle a bit away from the 
sun while shading it. 

On foul fly balls near the grand- 
stand or some other restraining ob- 





ject, he should run as close to the 
grandstand or object as necessary and 
then follow the ball either going 
slightly forward, backward, or away 
from the stands to make the catch. 
In this way he knows how close he 
is to the stand at the start of mak- 
ing the play on the ball. Further- 
more, when playing a foul fly close 
to the stands there is practically no 
chance of injury by running into 
the grandstand or other restraining 
object. 

On fly balls hit close to the first- 
base side of the pitcher’s mound and 
on those hit between first base and 
the catcher, the first baseman should 
call for the bal! loudly and often, 
thus chasing away the pitcher since 
pitchers do not play as often as first 
basemen and are not as accustomed 
to handling fly balls in the infield. 
On flies hit between home and first 
base, the first base guardian should 
keep in mind that the fly ball is 
descending away from the catcher 
and toward first base, thus making 
it easier for the first baseman to 
handle. 

He should allow for a strong wind 
in fielding pop flies and play the 
ball so that the wind carries it to- 
ward him and not away from him. 


Playing Back in Position 


When there is no runner on first 
base the first baseman should play 
back in his deep position. This posi- 
tion should be as deep as possible, 
and as far away from first base as 
possible so as to cover a maximum 
of fielding territory. The writer has 
seen too many youngsters play in 
their deep position without any 
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LEARN BETTER 
DEFENSIVE PLAY 


FROM NEW 


FREE MOVIE =“ 
DOUBLE PLAY KINGS 













@ Cleveland’s Lou Boudreau and Joe Gordon, 
1948’s outstanding keystone combination, show how 
big leaguers make the twin killings that smother 
rallies and win the close ones! This entertaining, 
instructive film also features other leading 

infield combinations: — Marion and Schoendienst 

of the Cardinals, Stephens and Doerr of the Red Sox, 
and Kerr and Rigney of the Giants. 


- 


16mm sound prints now available. All you pay is 
transportation. This is an official film, co-sponsored by : JOE GORDON 
Spalding and the American and National Leagues. 





ORDER TODAY! A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Please specify at least one alternate 
date. Write to American and National 
Leagues of Professional Baseball 
Clubs, Motion Picture Division, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL, or 
to the nearest of these A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. Inc. District Offices: 1137 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles 15, Cal., or 
161 6th Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


official since 
the leagues began 











A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson 
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thought as to how much territory 
they can cover. Too many first sack- 
ers are worried about getting to the 
bag soon enough to receive a throw, 
and as a result they get there too 
soon at the expense of not cover- 
ing enough fielding territory. 

A common error made by young 
first basemen is that of starting for 
first base when balls are hit just 
off their right side instead of field- 
ing the ball and tossing it to the 

itcher who should be covering first 
fom When fielding a ball far from 
first base (about 20 feet or more) the 
first sacker should give the pitcher 
a soft overhand throw. When tossing 
to the pitcher at a shorter distance, 
he should throw underhanded and 
be sure to follow the toss by con- 
tinuing to run in the direction of 
the toss. When the first baseman 
stops suddenly in making the under. 
hand toss to the pitcher the result 
often is a jerky or wild throw. 

Whenever the initial baseman, 
after fielding a ball, is going to run 
to the bag and tag it himself, he 
should indicate this to the pitcher 
in a loud voice and by a glove sign 
if at all possible. 

In trying for the ground ball 
double-play when playing back, the 
first baseman should throw the ball 
on the right-field side of second 
base since he is stationed on that 
side. Thus the throw will not hit 
the baserunner going to second base, 
and it will also be easier for the 
shortstop to return the ball to first 
base. 

In trying to pick a runner off base 
the first sacker should have a signal 
with the catcher. The latter should 
give the signal first, and the [first 
sacker should signal back to the 
catcher that he is ready for his throw. 


Holding a Runner on First 


Left-handed and right-handed first 
basemen have to place their feet dif- 
ferently in holding a runner close 
to first 


base. A left hander can 








AMES SMILGOFF played baseball at 

Lane Technical High School in Chicago 
as well as at the University of Wisconsin. 
After playing professionally he b a 
farm-team instructor for the Chicago 
Cubs; This is the second in a series of 
four articles on baseball by Mr. Smilgoff. 
The first, “Select A Team Scientifically,” 
appeared in the January issue. 














stand on the home plate side of first 
base out of danger of being spiked, 
and still be able to tag the runner 
out easily (Illustrations 4 and 5). 

The right hander, however, has to 
reach farther to tag a returning run- 
ner out, so he should stand with 
his right heel against the corner of 
first base, that is, closer to the pitcher 
and baserunner. 

As the pitcher’s arm goes up the 
first baseman should take a cross- 





over step with his left foot crossing 
over the right, and then take a step 
with his right foot away from first 
base so that he is facing the batter 
in a fielding position. 

When the defensive team has a 
comfortable lead the first baseman 
may play back a few feet and off 
the bag behind the runner when 
only first base is occupied (Illustra- 
tion 6). The purpose of this type 
of move is to cover a bit more field- 
ing territory and cut down the bat- 
ter’s base hit territory while at the 
same time limiting the baserunner’s 
lead at a time when there is little 
likelihood that he will attempt to 
steal. , 

When a sacrifice bunt situation is 
likely with a runner on first base 
only, the first baseman should leave 
the bag with the pitch and come run- 
ning in toward the bunter to field 
the ball since the second baseman 
will cover first base if necessary. 
When the third baseman fields a 
bunt under these circumstances, the 
first baseman may return to the base 
to take the throw with the second 
baseman backing him up. 

When there are runners on first 





and second base or when there is a 
runner oh second base only with 
none out and a sacrifice bunt in 
order, the first baseman should take 
a position about sixty feet from the 
batter, and charge forward to field 
the bunt as soon as the batter gives 
the first indication he will bunt. In 
this way the first sacker has a chance 
to field the ball quickly and put out 
the runner going to third base. 


Acting as a Cut-Off Man 


In baseball parks where there is 
considerable space behind the catch- 
er it often becomes necessary for the 
pitcher to back up the catcher to 
protect this territory, thus making 
the first baseman a cut-off man in 
front of the catcher. 

The first sacker should be the cut- 
off man on all extra-base hits. On 
an extra-base hit his job is to see 
that the batter who hit the ball touch- 
es first base, then he runs toward 
the pitcher’s mound to line up with 
the outfielder’s throw, and he should 
be ready to receive that throw if 
there is no chance to get the runner 
at the plate. 

The first baseman is also a cut-off 
man on all singles to right and cen- 
ter field whenever there is a_base- 
runner on second base who might 
score on the hit. 

In acting as a cut-off man the first 
sacker should line up in a direct line 
between the ball and home plate 
and then move over one step either 
right or left depending upon whether 
the outfielder throwing is right or 
left handed. A ball thrown by a 
right-handed outfielder will carom 
toward the third base side of home 
plate after hitting the ground. This 
is due to the spin on the ball as it 
is released from the hand in mak- 
ing the throw. The reverse is true 
with a left-handed thrower. 


After receiving a throw as a cut- 
off man the first sacker should be 
alert and ready to throw out another 
baserunner. 
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Pint to develop solid spring steel plates 


for soles of athletic shoes. 


Firat to drill steel plates instead of punch- 
ing. 


Fist to develop fluted bolt to eliminate 


turning. 


Pint to eliminate all possibility of bolt 
backing up into sole. 


Firat to eliminate rust by cadmiun plating. 


Firat to develop method of assembling 
cleat attachment under pressure so that it 
cannot come loose. 


Firat to rivet cleat attachment in position. 
First to anchor cleat attachment in steel. 


Firat to prevent cleat attachment from 
pulling through sole. 


Fast vo establish manufacturing specifica- 
tions for rubber cleats. 


Fant to prevent distortion of soft rubber 


Compresso-Lock cleats. 





SINCE 1898, MAKERS OF THE 
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in the design and construction of athletic shoes 


Firat to develop 4 cleat and 4 spike 
arrangement in football and track shoes. 
(Patented. ) 


First to develop method of preventing 
cleats coming off accidentally. (Spot-Bilt 
Compresso-Lock device.) 


First to develop a detachable oblong cleat. 


First to use X-Ray and other clinical ap- 
paratus in developing design of athletic 
shoes. 


Firot to design last for football and base- 
ball shoes that provides proper balance. 


First to design practical method of identi- 
fying pkayers shoes. 


First to develop practical method for pre- 
stretching leather. 


Pinot to develop basketball shoe with 


leather uppers. 
Firet plastic shoe for educational purposes. 
All these ‘Firsts’ were developed since 1932. 


FOR MOST ADVANCED DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION ALWAYS SPECIFY spoT-BiLT 


Ss POT- b i LT, i Pa C. 1635 Augusta Bivd. + Chicago, lilinois 


This is the tenth in a series of informative advertisements 
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King Basketball 


A this is read some 18,000 high schools will be- 
gin to prepare for state tournament play. Bas- 
ketball has twice as many schools participating in 
it as any other sport, has the greatest amount of in- 
tramural participation and draws the greatest num- 
ber of spectators of any sport. Basketball madness, 
which grew up in Indiana, is no longer confined to 
the Hoosier state. North, East, South and West are 
faced with the same hysteria. Basketball is truly 
King Basketball. 

With this issue we conclude our basketball arti- 
cles for the year. It has been a year in which we 
have taken justifiable pride. We have attempted to 
cover every phase of the offensive and .defensive 
game from both the collegiate and scholastic angle, 
as is always our custom. Our list of college authors 
reads like the “Who’s Who of Collegiate Basket- 
ball,” John Bunn, Cliff Wells, Bill Henderson, 
Howard Hobson, Ed Krause, Adolph Rupp, Wil- 
bur Stalcup, Phog Allen, Bud Foster, Jack Friel, 
Tippy Dye, Bruce Drake, Doc Carlson, Jack Gard- 
mer and Delmer Brown. ‘Twenty high school 
coaches who successfully steered their teams to state 
championships authored articles for us as did four 
other highly successful scholastic coaches. To all of 
these thirty-nine authors our appreciation for pass- 
ing along their thinking to their fellow coaches. 

If rearranged into standard textbook format 
this year’s basketball material would make a book 
of 214 pages. In preparing these articles for publi- 
cation we read an estimated 106,925 words and our 
artist drew 218 diagrams. In achieving this stupen- 
dous total we carried more than twice as many arti- 
cles on basketball as any other coaching magazine, 
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devoted more than two and one-half times more 
space to basketball than any other coaching maga 
zine, and lastly carried nearly four times as many 
basketball diagrams as any other coaching maga 
zine. 

As the tournament season approaches we wish 
each and every one of you success. We hope that 
our articles may be of some assistance to you in 
achieving this success. 


News From the Meetings 


7 TWO national meetings in which ow 
readers are the most interested, the N.C.A.A. 
and the National Federation, have just been com- 
pleted. Being the only publication devoted to 
both high school and college athletics, we were 
present at both meetings. At each meeting numer- 
ous problems common to both high school and 
college athletics were tackled. 

Regarding television there appeared to be un- 
animity of thought. Both organizations indicated 
a keen interest in the part television may play in 
regard to attendance. At the Federation meeting 
two states reported a decline in attendance when 
the games were televised. During the coming year 
both groups will watch this feature very closely. 

Contrary to numerous reports that plastic head- 
gear would be outlawed by one or both bodies, 
both organizations gave the manufacturers a carte 
blanche in regard to the manufacture of this 
type headgear. 

Also very much in the minds of both organiza- 
tions was the matter of outside interest commercial- 
izing athletics. At the Federation meetings, all- 
star games and the like were discussed. The 
N.C.A.A. voted to continue its study concerning 
the number of bowl games. 

Both the National Federation and the N.C.A.A. 
voiced interest in improving public relations 
with the press and with radio. Because there have 
been instances in the past where certain occurences 
have been covered up and hence ballyhooed beyond 
their significance, both organizations will endeavor 
to bring all developments out into the open quickly 
and to explain them fully. 

By an open, above-board discussion some of 
the practices of colleges in luring high school 
stars to their campuses were brought to light. ‘The 
N.C.A.A. may well be ready to name names un- 
der their new “sanity” code. The general feeling 
is prevalent that a closer relationship between 
scholastic and collegiate administrators will be 
mutually beneficial to both parties in curtailing 
these undersirable practices. 

Both the N.C.A.A. and the National Federa- 
tion evidenced an earnest desire to work out the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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N. L. BATTING A. L. BATTING 
CHAMP 1948 CHAMP 1948 


ON THE BAT OF THE CHAMPIONS 


These are but a few of the many baseball greats of 
yesterday ... and today ... who have blasted their 
way to fame with Louisville Sluggers . . . the Bat of 
Champions. Made to the specifications of the world’s 
greatest hitters by Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., also makers of Louisville Slugger Bats for 
Softball and Louisville Grand Slam Golf Clubs. 








The Art of Juggling 


By JOE GIALLOMBARDO 


Physical Education Instructor, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


EARLY everyone has marvelled 

at professional jugglers going 
through their complex routines and 
combinations in which they use balls, 
clubs, sticks, hats, boxes, hoops, and 
tambourines, but somehow we ex- 
clude ourselves from ever attaining 
the same skills. The belief that jug- 
gling should be confined to the pro- 
fessional stage and night club en- 
tertainment is erroneous. We, at New 
Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, include juggling in 
our regular physical education pro- 
gram for those who select Gymnastics 
and Tumbling. At the last State 
Physical Education Convention held 
at New Trier High School, one of 
the main features was a juggling de- 
monstration by a team of a dozen 
of our most versatile boys. Balls, 
rings and clubs were juggled and 
tossed among the performers in a 
spectacular display. At our annual 
mid-term talent show, eight jugglers 
tossed 24 objects to each other in 
complete synchronized co-ordination 
which equalled many performances 
I have seen on the stage. 

To introduce juggling to a_be- 
ginner the basic fundamental pro- 
cedures must be stressed. The famil- 
iar phrase “Correct practice makes 
perfect” is certainly the most im- 
portant note of encouragement that 
can be added here. It is important 
to note the following basic rules 
and suggestions. 

1. Balls are tossed and caught with 
the fingers and not with the palm 
of the hand. 

2. Remember that a good toss re- 
sults in a good catch. 

3. The juggler should look at the 
ball which has just been released 
and as soon as he sees that it has 
been thrown correctly he may con- 
tinue with the next movement. 

4. In the Crisscross or Cascade pat- 
tern the balls are tossed under the 
oncoming ball. 

5. Relaxed wrists and a_ jerky 
throwing action is recommended. 

6. The juggler should never rush 
and should wait until the first ob- 
ject descends before tossing the next 
one. 

7. He should always stand over 
a mat or mattress when learning for 
then the balls will not roll away and 
clubs and rings will last longer. 

8. To overcome tossing objects 


forward he should stand directly in 
front of a wall. 

9. Objects must be tossed in pre 
determined arcs and must fall with 
precision so that they will be easily 
caught. 


Teaching Procedures 


The objects used may be tennis 
balls or handballs. For single object 
practice-tosses the student should 
start with one ball in one hand, 
tossing and catching it in the same 
hand. He should repeat and_prac- 
tice this in each hand. (Illustration 
1). The wrist action is very important. 
The ball should be released at waist 
level and should be caught at chest 
level. 

For the Cascade or Crisscross style 
two balls are used. The juggler should 
start with one ball in each hand. 
He should toss the right hand num- 
ber 1 ball up and across slightly 
above the head and let it drop to 
the left hand. (Illustration 2). As it 
begins to descend he should toss ball 
number 2 from the left hand to 
the right hand in the same manner. 
The number | ball should be caught 
first — just after ball number 2 has 
been released. The number 2 ball 
should be caught immediately in the 
right hand. This practice movement 
may be done to the count of one, 
two, three. In [Illustration 3 the 
juggler starts with a ball in his left 
hand. The number 3 ball must now 
be added to the right hand and tossed 
to the left as ball number 2 descends 
to the right hand so as to complete 
the Cascade (Illustration 4). 

From this sequence the juggle: 
can adopt all the various patterns 
of three-object juggling. Introducing 
other objects into ball-juggling must 
be done singly. Juggling mixed ob- 
jects is a real test of the juggler’s 
mental alertness. Illustration 5 shows 
one club with two balls. Illustration 





OE GIALLOMBARDO received his train- 

ing in gymnastics and tumbling under 
Hartley Price while attending the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He won the Big Ten Gym- 
nastics and Tumbling All-Areund chem- 
pionship for 1938, ‘39 and ‘40 and also 
the all-around and tumbling event in the 
NCAA competition for those years. He 
has been at New Trier since 1940 and 
served with the Navy during the war. 
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More athleres have worn 


BIKE NO. 10 SUPPORTER 


First choice of coaches, trainers, athletes. Knitted cotton- 
and-rayon pouch; 3-inch waistband; 1%-inch leg bands to 
minimize rolling and curling. Truly a top-quality garment. 
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Te leader for year 


Athletes themselves have helped bring about 
many of the major improvements for which BIKE 
is famous. 


Because for years BIKE has worked closely with 
athletes, has constantly improved BIKE Supports 
to better fit athletes’ needs. No wonder BIKE is 
known all over the country as “‘standard equip- 
ment’. . . that with coaches, trainers and athletes 
everywhere, ‘“BIKE’’ means “better protection.” 


See your athletic goods supplier now—get the 
utmost in comfort and protection by choosing 
from his line of BIKE Supports, the best by far! 


FOR BETTER PROTECTION...BETTER BUY BIKE! 


FREE! NEW BIKE HANDBOOK! 


Write now to Bike Web, Dept. K9-2, for your 
FREE copy of the new "1949 Bike Coaches and 
Trainers Handbook.” Includes new feature, ‘“Basket- 
ball Drill,” by Cliff Wells, plus revised, fully illus- 
trated article on taping techniques! 








Photographs by William Harris, 
Wilmette, Illinois 


6 shows two rings (1/4 inch taped 
plywood) and one ball. Illustration 
7 shows two juggling clubs and one 
ball. Illustration 8 shows two rings 
with one ball passing through each 
ring. 


The Shower Pattern 


The Shower pattern,* shown ir II- 
lustration 9, is completed with three 
objects passing from the right hand 
to the left hand and continuing to 
the right hand. The juggler starts 
with two balls in the right hand 
and one in the left. Balls number 1 
and 2 are thrown one after the other, 
at regular intervals, to a point over 
the left hand. Before ball number 
1 falls into the left hand, ball num- 
ber 3 is on its way across to the right 
hand. The hands must be kept close 
together at all times. When passing 
the balls from left to right the juggler 
should not bring his left hand over 
to the right side but should snap the 
ball with a fast movement of the 
wrist because when showering he will 
not be able to watch this pass. 


Four-ball Juggling 


Juggling more than three objects 
requires a juggling sense which in- 
cludes a complete vision of the paths 
of each subject. The mastery of the 
timing of the toss and catch is es- 
sential. Juggling two balls in each 
hand is a preliminary to four-ball 
juggling. Illustrations 10 and 11 show 
four-ball juggling practice; two balls 
in each hand. Juggling two balls in 
each hand simultaneously, making 
*Manual of Juggling, by Max Holden 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ON 
HIGH SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 
and 
PROFESSIONAL 
GRIDIRONS 
RIDDELL THE 


NUMBER | caorce 





Riddell pioneered the plastic helmet 
back in 1940. Today the Riddell suspen- 
sion helmet is the number one choice of 
America’s coaches. Contrary to previously 
issued reports, plastic helmets have not 
been outlawed by collegiate, high school 
and professional authorities. Mare schools 





will use plastic helmets this year than ever 
before. More schools will turn to Riddell, maddelt. pathaind- eneneiaien, 
the number one choice, because of its pat- 


ented suspension. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
@ ATHLETIC SHOES @ MOLDED BALLS @ 


SUSPENSION HELMETS 
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Fast-Break Fundamentals 


By MICHAEL ESPOSITO 


Coach, Massachusetts Maritime Academy, Hyannis, Massachusetts 


UCH has been written about 
M fast-break basketball, but very 
little about the fundamentals used 
in this offense. In teaching funda- 
mentals for the fast-break game it 
should be remembered that the 
specific skills must be developed to 
a very high degree of efficiency since 
success depends upon split-second 
timing. Dexterity in ball-handling, 
individual trickiness, and situation 
analysis are very important in ortho- 
dox basketball but are not all-im- 
portant in the fast-break game since 
speed is the keynote of success. To 
acquire the precision necessary to 
follow a specific program of fast- 
break basketball, great stress must be 
placed on the fundamentals peculiar 
to this system. 

The fast break is predicated on 
the premise that the offensive team 
will usually score if it gets into scor- 
ing territory before the defense is 
set up. However, it is necessary for 
a fast-break team to be very accurate 
in its shooting if it is to score con- 
sistently. Although accurate shooting 
is necessary in all types of offense it 
is more of a requisite in the fast 
break because the players must score 
while travelling at great speed. Fail- 
ure to do so means that the ball will 
be continually lost to the opponents. 
Defeats usually follow such failure 
to shoot well. 

Now that we have seen how im- 
portant good shooting is in the fast 
break we must learn the best way 
to teach it. The first emphasis should 
be placed on form. The players 


should be taught to dribble in from 
the side from some fifteen feet out 
for the lay-up shot. In driving in for 


this shot the player should go up 
off his left foot, head up, gazing 
steadily at the spot at which he is 
to bank his shot. This is a very im- 
portant principle because under game 
conditions he must do this mechan- 
ically. 

It is very important that the play- 
er make the lay-up shot some six 
feet from the basket. If he shoots 
from too far out he will be inaccurate. 
If he shoots after driving in too far 
he will not be able to sight the point 
at which to*bank his shot to obtain 
the necessary accuracy. Each player 
must learn to drive in at top speed 
and push off his left foot (if right 
handed) while looking up at the spot 
where the shot is to be banked. The 
shot should be made overhanded 
and off the finger tips. The under- 
handed shot may be used whenever 
it is desirable to draw fouls. The 
overhanded shot, however, is more 
accurate when the player is driving 
in fast. 

Careful attention must be given 
to the player until he has learned 
to make the shot mechanically. When 
he has learned to lay the ball u 
from the right side he should be 
taught to make it from the left side 
as well as the center. The shot from 
the center is the most difficult of 
the three. The player should bank 





ICHAEL ESPOSITO attended both . 

Montclair State College and Upsala 
College in New Jersey before he began 
coaching. He has coached at Union City, 
New Jersey, Saint Basil College, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, Glassboro High School, 
New Jersey and at Galesburg, Illinois. 











this shot for in game conditions the 
possibilities of scoring are greater if 
the shot is banked. 

Since shooting is of such vital im- 
portance to the fast break much 
time should be spent daily on this 
routine. About one hour each day 
is necessary early in the season before 
the shooting has become mechanical. 

In order to create interest in this 
routine it is advisable to keep a daily 
record of how many consecutive shots 
are made from each side. The play- 
ers will try to better the record. Be- 
fore scrimmage begins each player 
must make ten consecutive shots from 
each side. This practice tends to 
have them shoot under pressure and 
is an essential practice for game con- 
ditions. 


Dribbling 


Since dribbling is a very important 
phase of the fast break it should 
also be practiced daily. To set up 
practices which will approximate 
game conditions it is best to place 
two men on defense and three on 
offense in the offensive area of the 
court. The three offensive men try 
to dribble around or through the 
two defensive guards. 

The man in the center position 
passes to the right forward who drib- 
bles as far as he can, drawing one 
of the guards toward him and then 
passes to the center who dribbles in 
for the shot. This routine is varied 
by having the same procedure car- 
ried out by the left forward and the 
center. This dribbling practice is in- 
valuable as it helps the offensive 
players learn how to stop a fast break. 
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EVERY RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN IS TESTED 3 






if the Seal-O-San 
surface does not 
resist abrasion in 
this machine for a 
determined period 
of time, the run is 


rejected. 


Fested for. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE 


9 This gleaming Minneapolis Auditorium floor is finished regularly with Seal-O-San. 
THAT’S WHY . 


SEAL:O-SAN. 


MAKES 
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ALL FLOORS LAST LONGER 


Your gym floors can now be kept beautiful and useful for years longer under the most 
trying conditions with slip-proof Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish. it takes a tough floor 
surface to stand street shoes as well as the pounding of hundreds of feet in gym classes. 
Seal-O-San is a rugged finish. It resists that daily wear and tear because it is a 
resilient seal and not merely on the surface. It sinks deep into the wood, sealing the 
cells against dirt and moisture. Keep your gym floor in perfect condition longer. Use 
economical, easy-to-apply Seal-O-San, Write today for help on your gym floor problems. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Ind. Toronto 


4 Please send [] Facts on Seal-O-San, || Basketball Coaches’ Digest, [] Shot 
Charts Booklet. Booklets sent free to coaches; ali others pay 25c per copy. 


NAME JNSUIVUUQN 








ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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This routine is a very important 
one since it approximates game 
conditions. 

When the players have mastered 
the rudiments of dribbling they may 
be taught tricky ball-handling. To 
help the offensive player learn how 
to elude a guard, a practice routine 
may be used whereby a player drib- 
bles toward his guard and switches 
hands in the dribble to get by his 
opponent for the lay-up shot. 


Passing 


Spectators at a fast-breaking game 
are usually amazed by the accurate 
passing. There is nothing remark- 
able about this if one witnesses the 
practice routine of a fast-break team. 
Literally hours are spent in teach- 
ing accurate passing until it be- 
comes mechanical in game conditions. 

The best routine for teaching pass- 
ing is to use a practice that approxi- 
imates game conditions. The follow- 
ing meets this need: Before practice 
actually begins the players should 
form a circle and warm up by passing 
to each other. They should use the 
snap pass, bounce pass, and hook 
pass. These passes are essential for 
fast breaking. If possible, they should 
be taught to pass without looking. 
After ten minutes of this practice 
the players should run around the 
circle using the passes mentioned 
above. They should to do this for 
about seven minutes or until they 
become winded. They should then be 
allowed to catch their breath by re- 
turning to the warm-up routine. 
When they have recuperated a little 
they should go around again at top 
speed. They must make 25 accurate 
passes before they stop. 

When practice begins the fast break 
routine is set up. Two guards are 
placed near the basket, the two for- 
wards up front and the center near 
the free-throw area. Two players 
are placed on the sides. One shoots 
from one side and then the other 
shoots from the other side. As soon 
as the player shoots the guards get 
in position for a rebound. When a 
guard gets the ball he immediately 
passes to the forward at the side 
who begins the break. By manipulat- 
ing the ball among them the three 
front men work the ball in for a 
fast break lay-up. 


Fast-Break Situations 


Fast-break opportunities arise from 
many different situations; the most 
common, of course, are those aris- 
ing from rebounds. Since these oc- 
cur most frequently in the game it 
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behooves the coach to teach his men 
to capture the rebounds. One of the 
best routines for this is to place two 
guards near the basket and two op- 
ponents near by. A player shoots 
from the side and the guards must 
capture the rebound. Another good 
routine is to vary this by having 
two men driving in hard to capture 
the rebounds from the guards sta- 
tioned near the basket. 


The best of all practice routines 
is to have a forward on the right, 
one on the left, and a center in the 
middle work the ball in to the two 
guards stationed near the basket, 
with all three offensive men driving 
in hard after the shot to capture 
the rebound. This will teach the 
guards to capture the rebounds 
under game conditions. This routine 
is excellent also for the offensive 
trio since it teaches them to follow 
their shots and to capture rebounds 
for lay-up shots. In order to make 
this routine interesting the guards 
and the offensive trio compete to 
see who can get ten points first. A 
point is awarded to the offensive 
trio each time they score and to the 
guards each time they capture the 
rebound from the offensive trio. The 
guards should use a hook pass after 
capturing the rebound. This is Very 
important as the fast break depends 
upon the guards’ ability to pass the 
ball as soon as they capture it. 


The fast break may also be initiat- 
ed from out of bounds. As soon as 
the —— have scored the guards 
start the fast break by throwing to 
the forwards who are breaking down 
the side lines or to the center who 
is breaking down the middle lane. 
This mode of fast breaking was made 
famous by Rhode Island. Since the 
majority of teams relax as soon as 
they score and often trot to the de- 
fense, Rhode Island caught many 
teams napping by immediately getting 
the ball into the front court. This 
usually caught one of the defensive 
players out of position. 


Since few teams use this method 
of attack, college teams facing this 
style for the first time are bewildered. 
Several ways of stopping this attack 
have been developed however. Lap- 
chick, of St. Johns, has a tall player 
stand momentarily in front of the 
guard taking out the ball. This man- 
euver allows the defense to get back 
to cover up and also distracts the 
view of the guard so that he cannot 
get the ball out easily. Another 
method used successfully to stop the 
break is to have the defensive play- 
ers press the offensive players. By 
covering all possible receivers the de- 


fense will intercept many passes from 
the guards. 


Fast breaking also arises from inter- 
ceptions. This occurs more frequent- 
ly in high school play. When the 
pressing defense is used, however, 
interceptions are frequent even in 
college play as Rhode Island demon- 
strates year in and year out. 


The fast break is often set up from 
a missed free-throw attempt. (Dia- 
gram 1). As soon as the guard cap- 
tures the rebound, the center shoots 
down the middle to set up the three- 
lane break. The forwards naturally 
break to the sides as soon as the free 
throw is missed. 


The fast break is also set up when 
the free throw is scored (Diagram 2). 
The center runs to the side line 
and the guard nearest the ball steps 
out of bounds as fast as he can and 
passes to the center at the side line. 
The latter has two alternatives: he 
may dribble along the side line, 
drawing the guard to him, and then 
pass to the forward who has run 
ahead of him, or he may dribble 
down the middle lane as soon as he 
obtains the ball, thus setting up the 
three-lane_ break. 


Another fast break play that may 
be set up from a missed free-throw 
is shown in Diagram 3. This is the 
more orthodox defensive alignment 
for free-throw shooting. The guards, 
instead of capturing the rebound, 
tap the ball to the forwards on the 
side. The forwards try to feed the 
center if he can manage to get away 
from the defensive guards, or they 
may try to dribble as fast as they 
can into the front court trying to 
get three men on the two defensive 
guards. 

The center plays relaxed until he 
sees his guards tap the ball to his 
forwards; then he speeds down the 
court, usually one step ahead of the 
defense, and is in position to re- 
ceive a lead pass. 

‘ 

I will now summarize the fast-break 
fundamentals A team must be accur- 
ate in its shooting (while travelling at 
top speed); it must be able to drive 
into the basket at top speed and lay 
the ball up from both sides as well as 
the center; a team must be very good 
at dribbling and very accurate in its 
passing; it must be able to get the re- 
bounds and pass quickly; a team must 
be able to initiate the fast break from 
out of bounds and from interceptions; 
it must be able to initiate the fast 
break from missed free-throws as well 
as from free throws that are scored. 
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The Folding, Portable, Porter 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOP 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 












In five minutes it can be folded ae In use, it has the rigidity of a sta- 
and rolled away to clear the y tionary backstop .. . but it can be 
whisked out of sight or set up again 


stage or the gymnasium floor 


for other activities . « « in a jiffy .. . It is secured to the floor 


\ by four easy-turning hand-wheels that 
\ screw into flush floor-plates, so no ob- 
| structions remain when the “Rollaway” 
|} is stored under the stage or in the 
equipment closet...Simply withdraw 
four lock-pins and the “Rollaway” col- 


“ hs , lapses, and rolls away on 5-inch cas- 
4 ters ... Yes, these are some of the 
é w reasons why Architects, School Boards 


’ "a and Coaches unanimously agree the 

Porter “Rollaway” is in a class by it- 
self... Further, the Rollaway complies 
with all official requirements, has the 





i bank braced out 5-feet from the verti- 

r\ ) ; : 

* ee cal support .. . and is supplied with 

Wax either fan-shaped or rectangular bank 
L\ . . . Write for attractive price and if 

) 
/ for stage use give the distance from 
stage to playing court. 















When folded for storage the Porter “Rollaway” is 
enly 38-inches high (not including the goal). It can 
be stored under the stage. 











Auditoriums can now be free 
of visible basketball backstops, 
thanks to the Porter “Rollaway”. 
Removable in 5-minutes, none- 
theless the “Rollaway” is as 
tigid as a stationary backstop 
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The Football Coach's Future 


By HARRY G. CLAGG 


Coach, Huntington, West Virginia, High School 


ORE EMPHASIS has been 

placed on athletics since the end 
of World War II than at any other 
time in history. More money is be- 
ing spent to finance athletics and 
larger gate receipts are causing the 
athletic funds of many high schools 
to prosper. Our experiences in the 
war have shown the tremendous value 
of competitive athletics, particularly 
football. The government spent thou- 
sands of dollars in order to maintain 
football as a measure of mental train- 
ing and physical conditioning for its 
members. 

What effect has this emphasis had 
upon the coach? What is his status? 
How secure is his position? What does 
the profession have to offer as a 
career? It was with such problems as 
these in mind that the following 
study was undertaken. 


Introduction to the Problem 


In the early days of athletics, the 
initiative for organizing school teams 
usually came from some of the stu- 
dents who wished to engage com- 
petitively in their favorite sport. Oc- 
casionally one of the younger high 
school or college teachers who had 
carried with him some of his enthus- 
iasm for amateur sports, implanted 
the idea of a school team in the 
minds of the undergraduates. On 
the whole, however, the earliest teams 
were formed by a few students in 
each institution who were athletical- 
ly inclined. 

Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury educators began to realize that 
athletics was becoming an important 
extra-curricular activity and was be- 
ing taken over by undesirable teach- 
ers in the community. 

A reorganization placed boys un- 
der the guidance of regular teachers. 
Even before this reorganization was 
completed another change began to 
take place. It was realized that in 
order for the teachers to do a good 
job with the boys they needed train- 
ing in biology, anatomy, physiology, 
and psychology. This naturally led 
to specialization, to full time work 
in physical education and athletics. 
The professional coach has since be- 
come a reality. 

The development of the profession- 
al teacher-coach, however, failed to 
bring scholastic athletics out from un- 


a 


der the influence of the public. In 
some cases evils worse than what 
existed before have been developed. 

The unreasonable demands placed 
upon the coach for winning games 
have brought about repercussions in 
the more important aspects of the 
coach’s influence and teaching. The 
coach who does not win most of his 
games is often asked to resign and a 
“winner” is hired. Tenure has be- 
come uncertain. In many cases the 
coach is willing to forget educational 
values if it will win games. Some edu- 
cators as well as the public have for- 
gotten the educational possibilities 
in school athletics. 

The coach’s problem is a most dif- 
ficult one. When a coach’s position 
depends upon the will of the alumni, 
townspeople, and fans, conditions un- 
satisfactory to the coach are likely 
to result. He wants to produce a 
winning team and remain in godd 
standing with the boys. He is apt to 
tolerate almost anything at times. 
This influence often carries over to 
the teachers, and eligibility rules are 
warped completely out of shape to fit 
different cases. 

In some instances, communities 
have become so interested in having 
a winning team that they have re- 
fused to support the high school 
principal in his efforts to maintain 
clean athletics. Sometimes the control 
of athletics may pass completely out 
of the hands of the principals and 
into those of the school board or 
politicians. 

The outside pressure of the pub- 
lic is driving the coach to go against 
his own educational philosophy in 
order to meet the public’s demands. 
He may play a boy who he knows is 
not physically able to take part in 
the game. He may teach unethical 
tactics because he knows the conse- 
quences if his team loses. 


Making the Survey 


The State of West Virginia offers 
itself as a fair sampling of the average 
athletic situation in the country as 
a whole. Our high schools range in 
size from 2500 pupils on down. We 
have many small high schools as well 
as several large ones. In the school 
year in which this study was made 
there were 153 high schools support- 
ing football teams. About 110 coaches 





ARRY G. CLAGG played football for 

three years at Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia before he be- 
gan coaching at Milton, West Virginia, 
High School. The past four years he has 
been coaching at Huntington High School 
and last year helped coach the South 
team in the annuel North-South high 
school football game. His brother, Sam 
E. Clagg, is coach at Marshall College. 











in the largest of these schools were 
contacted for information. An equal 
number of high school principals were 
also questioned to serve as a check 
on the answers submitted by the 
coaches. 

The results were tabulated and are 
here given in condensed form: 

1. One-fifth of all coaches em- 
ployed in West Virginia during the 
school year of 1947-48 were either new 
to the profession or had changed to 
new schools that year. 

2. It was found that coaches had 
spent an average of 6.71 years in 
their present position. That is, the 
position held in 1947-48. 

3. Football coaches in West Vir- 
ginia have spent an average of eleven 
years in the profession. 

4. A football coach in West Vir- 
ginia will stay at one school for an 
average of 4.78 years. 

5. Three-fourths of all head foot- 
ball coaches have changed positions 
at least once. 

6. The coaches’ reasons for chang- 
ing positions, given in order of im- 
portance are: economic, professional, 
personal and social, and _ political. 
(The principals stated that the 
coaches’ failure to win games was the 
leading professional cause for chang- 
ing positions. Coaches are naturally 
reluctant to mention that factor.) _ 

7. Politics and prominent citizens 
have the greatest outside influence 
in the selection of a coach. 

8. “Curbstone coaches” and “drug 
store gossips” have no influence on 
the tenure of the coach in 28.78 per 
cent of the schools; very little in- 
fluence in 53.03 per cent and a con- 
siderable amount in 18.18 per cent 
of the scliools. 

9. School patrons demand that 
the coach win games in order to hold 
his position’ in 28.78 per cent of the 
schools, while in 71.72 per cent no 
such demand is made. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Combination Defenses 


By CHALMER WOODARD 


Coach, Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas 


T IS NOT the purpose of this arti- 

cle to give any sure formula for 
stopping all kinds of offenses. My 
only intention is to present, in as brief 
and simple a manner as possible, the 
various types of defenses and combina- 
tions that we use here at Liberty 
Memorial High School. 

Not many years ago, football 
coaches found that it was possible to 
teach boys more than one defense. 
They also found that if a change in 
defense was made it often confused 
the opponent. We use changing de- 
fenses in both football and _basket- 
ball. 

We classify defenses into three main 
divisions, with two or three types 
under each division as follows: Regu- 
lar (Man-for-Man, A-Zone, B-Zone) 
Press-Out (Man-for-Man, A-Zone, B- 
Zone) Rush (Man-for-Man, Zone). 

The regular defenses are more or 
less standard in this part of the coun- 
try, and as might be expected, are 
used more often than the others. In 
our regular defenses we drop back 
into our back court and set up before 
our opponents come into that area. 
In this defense we are conservative 
and take few chances. We try to keep 
our opponents from working the ball 
in for inside shots and give them as 
little time as possible on longer set 
shots. In the regular defenses we al- 
ways try to maintain good rebound 
position so that when a shot is taken 
we have a good opportunity to re- 
cover the ball. For this reason we 
seldom try to steal the ball or inter- 
cept passes. 

In our regular man-for-man we 
slide through screens and switch men 
as little as possible. We play our man 





very loosely when he is not close to 
the ball or the basket. 

Our regular A-zone is a 1-2-2. A 
typical line-up would be as shown in 
Diagram 1. ‘The B-zone is a 2-3 as in- 
dicated in Diagram 2. In both of 
these defenses we shift with the ball 
and concentrate our men between the 
ball and the basket. 

Our press-out defenses are about 
the same in name and pattern as the 
regular, only we have a different pur- 

ose in mind. While we formerly al- 
lowed the offensive team to be the 
aggressor and merely protected in the 
regular defenses, we now plan to put 
pressure on the offense as soon as 
they come into their front court. We 





HALMER WOODARD played football at 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan- 
sas. Following his graduation he hed 
football and B-team basketball at the 
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or tied for league championships. His 
nine-year record in football is 70 won, 
10 lost, 2 tied. He took over as head 
basketball coach last season and his team 
won the state championship. 























still try to apply sound defensive fund- 
amentals but we take more chances 
and try to make it hazardous for the 
opponent to dribble or pass. We try 
to intercept any ball we can get our 
hands on. 

The defenses discussed thus far 
apply only when the opponents get 
into their front court. This still 
leaves half of the court to be pro- 
tected. Since there is a ten-second 
time limit in which the offense can 
keep the ball in their back court, we 
find it profitable to apply pressure in 
that area also. 

In our man-for-man rush we try to 
play close enough to our man so that 
it would be dangerous to pass to him. 
We remain alert for screens and pick- 
offs at all times. We want the offen- 
sive man to feel that he is being 
played too close and must keep on 
the move. 

In the zone-rush we set up in a 
2-2-1 formation as shown in Diagram 
3. In this zone-rush we want the 
offensive man to feel that he is open 
and invite passes to him. Depending 
on the location of the ball, we try to 
protect certain passing and dribbling 
lanes and try to hurry the offense. 


The type of defense that we use 
against a particular team may depend 
upon several things. When we feel 
that our team is equal to the oppon- 
ents in personnel we usually use one 
of our regular defenses. The regular 
man-for-man is usually preferred by 
the boys because each likes the indi- 
vidual responsibility of holding his 
man to a low score. 

When a team likes to use an out- 
side roll around the free-throw circle, 
we often use a regular zone defense, 
A B-zone is used if the offense has 
three men on the inside and the A. 
zone if it has two men inside. 

Against teams that like to work 
from a set pattern we often use our 
press-out defense. In other words we 
attempt to change the tempo of the 
game and make the timing of their 
play options more difficult. We find, 
also, that any weakness in ball-han- 
dling tends to show up in this type 
of game. The press-out defense, of 
course, is a “must” if it is late in the 
game and we are behind. 

The ten-second rule in itself puts 
pressure on the offense in its back 
court. We use the rush defenses to 
increase this pressure. It takes only 
a few tie balls or intercepted passes 
to throw a polished ball club off its 
game for a time. Again, if behind 
late in the game, we attempt to force 
the play over the entire playing area. 

We also find that by using as many 
different styles of defense as we do 
we are able to play offensively against 
all of them. 

In teaching our defenses we usually 
start our sophomores out on the regu- 
lar zones. We concentrate on staying 
between the ball and the basket and 
maintaining good rebound position. 
In a short time boys can learn this 
type of zone defense well enough to 
have confidence in it. This gives us 
a little more time to work on our 
offense for our early season B squad 
games. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Financing Athletics In 
A Small School 


By GEORGE KATCHMER 
Coach, Newport, Pennsylvania, Union High School 


HIS ARTICLE has been written 

primarily for those schools that 
have less than 300 students and do 
not have the benefit of lighted sta- 
diums and other facilities that might 
ease the burden of financing the 
school’s athletic program. It has been 
written with the paramount objec- 
tive of advising the officials of small 
high schools, that are faced with 
the problem of keeping sports on 
the school’s extra-curricular calender, 
on ways and means of meeting the 
problem wholly independent of the 
local school board. Of course, much 
of the success of raising money will 
depend upon the local situation and 
the harmony that prevails between 
the coach, the high school principal, 
and the student body. If this har- 
mony prevails much can be done. In 
dealing with the principal, the coach 
should be energetic and full of en- 
thusiasm. The principal is a busy 
man and can allot very little of his 
time to sports. The coach should be 
the aggressor in initiating new ideas. 
The coach, however, should always 
consult and advise the principal of 
anything he has in mind. The prin- 
cipal is responsible for everything 
conducted under the auspices of the 
school and he may make many valu- 
able suggestions. 


On the other hand, the principal 
also must be co-operative. He should 
be willing to stretch school policies 
a little to accommodate projects that 
will benefit the school. I do not 
mean to infer that he should violate 
any school policy that would involve 
him in a controversy with the local 
board or the students’ parents. I 
mean such minor schedule revisions 
as excusing a few boys during study 
periods, using the activity period for 
carrying out a proposed project, etc. 
There are countless ways this can be 
accomplished without incurring dis- 
approval from outside sources. 

The principal must be sympathetic 
and understanding. He must be 
willing to accept suggestions from 
the coach and not try to be the 
dominant figure in every school pro- 
ject. Some principals want to dom- 
inate the athletic program and are 
very reluctant to take suggestions or 
allow the coach much initiative. If 
such conditions prevail very little 
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can be accomplished unless the coach 
plays a very diplomatic role in pre- 
senting ideas which the public will 
believe to be those of the principal. 
The principal should allow the 
coach a free hand to the extent it 
is feasible under good school policy. 

Last but not least, the success of 
the program rests upon the co-opera- 
tion of the pupils. They are the 
best source for good public relations. 

Much depends upon the coach and 
his skill in handling boys. He must 
take the boys into his confidence 
and let them know what is going on. 
He should explain the situation to 
them (expenses, receipts, debts, etc.) 
and tell them his plans for them; 
what he would like to get for them; 
what they should have in the way 
of equipment and facilities. If this 
is done in an enlightening manner, 
with emphasis upon their part in 
the success of any venture, ninety 
percent of the battle will be over. 
Boys will work with full enthusiasm 
if they know their coach wants them 
to have everything in the way of 
equipment and other facilities. 

I would suggest that both the 
coach and the principal read this 
article and decide which of the sug- 
gestions listed below would suit their 
own local situation. There is a 
strong possibility that many of these 
may not fit into a_ school’s local 
situation but they may furnish some 
ideas. 


Game Guarantees 


This item revolves entirely around 
a school’s scheduling policy. It may 
apply in only a few localities.. Our 
experience and _ situation brought 
about the following conditions. 

We play a ten-game schedule every 
year with teams not farther than 
fifteen miles away. In recent years 
our student enrollment gradually de- 
clined while that of our rival schools 
increased. They built modern sta- 
diums. To drop most of them from 





EORGE KATCHMER graduated from 

Lebanon Valley College in 1940 and 
began coaching at Cherry Tree High 
School, Pennsylvania, the same _ year. 
After serving almost five years in the 
Army he returned to Cherry Tree. He 
went to Newport in 1948. 














the schedule would have necessitated 
making trips of anywhere from 100 
to 200 miles round-trip. We decided 
to keep them on the schedule and 
play these larger schools away from 
home with a large guarantee provi- 
sion in the contracts. For example, 
we receive $125.00 to travel six miles, 
Space prohibits answering the argu- 
ments that might be made against 
playing schools out of our class, but 
this much I can say: In three years 
we had no accidents outside of minor 
game bruises, and we never took a 
walloping from these larger schools, 
We found that the boys played hard- 
er, relished the competition more, 
learned more football, and played in 
modern well-constructed stadiums. 
Gate Receipts 

We play teams that are in our class 
on a home and home basis. This, 
however, does not mean that we play 
them at home where we have an 
open field with no fence or seating 
facilities. Rather we rent the nearby 
stadium (six miles away) and play 
night games. Our arrangement with 
the stadium officials involves very 
little risk. We guarantee them one- 
third of the net profit and we get 
two-thirds. The expense of the sta- 
dium, lights, police, officials, etc.; 
which amounts to around eighty- 
dollars, is first deducted. We have 
done well under this arrangement. 


Football Programs 


This is a good money-raising pro- 
ject. We obtain ads to pay for the 
printing. It is easier if the school 
is near a rather large shopping cen- 
ter that does a lot of advertising. The 
more ads a school collects the larger 
will be its profit. Most printing com- 
panies charge four to five dollars a 
page for printing. Picture cuts cost 
from two to three dollars each. 
Schedules and Refreshments 

We print pocket-size schedules as 
well as window display-card sched- 
ules with some local merchant’s ad- 
vertisement on it. This pays for the 
schedules and allows us a few extra 
dollars. At all of our sports activities 
we sell soda pop, candy, etc. It is 
surprising how much is realized from 
this source. 

Class Game 

Every year a week after the last 
football game has been played we 
have an inter-class game in which 
the senior-freshmen team plays the 
junior-sophomore team. We dismiss 
school the last two periods for those 
that are going. The game is played 
on our own field. The students are 
charged ten cents. Each team is run 
by two boys and the officials are 
school teachers and local boys. Adults 
of the community are charged twenty- 
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The New MacGregor Goldsmith Official M5G 
Intercollegiate Football is perfectly balanced for 


greater sureness and greater accuracy in ball 
handling, kicking and passing. The leather in the 
MS5G Intercollegiate is scientifically tanned and 
waterproofed by a newly developed process. 
From every standpoint, the MacGregor Goldsmith 
Official M5G Intercollegiate Football is truly a 


piece of precision equipment, designed to give 
to the game the utmost in passing efficiency; the 
utmost in ball handling and the highest degree of 
kicking proficiency. Throw a new M5G on the field 
and ask your boys what they think of it. 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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five cents. It is surprising how many 
show up for the game. There is 
little if any expense involved in stag- 
ing the game. 

School Store 


This is really a money-maker. I 
was fortunate to have a sizeable of- 
fice in the school basement in which 
I installed a candy show-case and 
an electric water-cooler for soda 
I ran the store with the help of the 
varsity club boys. We sold candy, pop, 
gum, potato chips, peanuts, etc. at 
from a cent to five cents above retail 
prices. In two years the school store 
showed better than fifteen hundred 
dollars profit. 


Hall Rental 


This can be a good source of re- 
venue. We rent our auditorium to 
local bodies and charge what the 
tariff will bear. We do not own the 
hall but we lease it yearly. We have 
a good rent revenue. 

On basketball trips we hire a large 
bus, usually the local school bus, 
and charge student spectators so much 
per trip. We have a section for our 
team to ride comfortably. Often we 
have room for twenty or more spec- 
tators. At fifty cents each we find 
half or most of our trip paid for de- 
pending upon the distance traveled. 
This will save a team plenty on the 
over-all expense of the trip. 

Athletic Banquet 


We hold one annual athletic ban- 
quet. Most banquets are sponsored 
by town enthusiasts or organizations. 
We are not that fortunate. We spon- 
sor ours alone with only the help 
of a few town women who serve as 
cooks. Banquets are an expense but 
we make ours pay. We get the pupils 
to donate all the food except the 
meat, which we buy. This donation 
is voluntary. We merely make known 
what is needed. The pupils come to 
us and make their contribution 
pledges. 

Next we ask people in town to 
sponsor a boy by buying a ticket 
for him. Many a civic-minded citizen 
will buy ten to twenty tickets for 
the boys. We have two such citizens 
who donate thirty-five dollars each 
year between themselves. The next 
step is selling the tickets to the pub- 
lic. We limit the banquet to 200 
people. Even in such a small com- 
munity we have trouble trying to 
accommodate all the people because 
we make the banquet attractive by 
what we offer. For example, we had 
Stan Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals 
as our guest speaker last year plus 
a selection of sports movies and 
other entertainment. Expensive? No. 
Mr. Musial spoke gratis. Bear in 
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mind that this is the exception and 
not the rule, but a school can pro- 
vide similar attractions if it is on 
the look-out for them. 
Scrap Drive 

This is just what the name im- 
plies. We get about ten of our boys 
and a truck and then comb the 
town and surrounding areas for scrap 
iron, newspapers, etc. We then price 
the nearby scrap dealers and accept 
the best offer. Scrap iron brings a 
high price. We can realize $200.00 
in one big drive. 
Intramurals 

Here again the whole project will 
depend upon the co-operation of the 
principal. In our school the principal 
permitted us to have basketball in- 
tramurals during the activity period. 
He had the daily schedule of classes 
set up so that one period of the 
day was an activity period which 
took care of play rehearsals, news- 
paper work, club activities, etc. I or- 
ganized the boys physical education 
classes into an intramural basketball 
league. We played games during the 
activity period and at noon since 
practically all of our boys were com- 
muters. We allowed all students with- 
out any activity engagement to come 
to the games and charged them a 
nickel. One prerequisite was that they 
have all of their school-work done. 
The response was very enthusiastic 
on the part of the pupils. We usual- 
ly averaged ten to fifteen dollars a 
week on intramurals. 
Raffles 

This method of raising money is 
a good one but again it will depend 
upon local ordinances and _ laws. 
Some localities consider it gambling. 
We get books of tickets printed and 
then raffle off anything from a pig 
and turkey to a suit of clothes. We 
distribute the books to the pupils 
and let them canvas the town and 
near-by communities. The purchase 
is considered a donation for athletics. 
On the day the lucky ticket is to be 
drawn we have enough witnesses pre- 
sent to see the drawing. We usually 
have our drawing at some athletic 
game. We charge anywhere from 
twenty-five cents to a half-dollar per 
chance. We cleared slightly over 


. seven hundred dollars raffling off a 


turkey and two suits of clothes. 
Hillbilly Shows 

Our best source of revenue was 
putting on hillbilly shows from dif- 
ferent radio stations. These attrac- 
tions work on a _ percentage basis 
in most instances and a school can’t 
lose any money. We get a good-sized 
hall and book a show for every 
school month. We ran one show, then 
two, then three due to increasing 





attendance. A show can be booked 
by merely writing to a radio station. 
They will either send their terms 
and open dates or refer to their book- 
ing agent. If a good booking agent 
is contacted he will be able to get 
any kind of radio, stage, or screen 
attraction. A school can realize at 
least a thousand dollars in a year, if 
the community likes hillbilly shows. 


Movies 

Every Friday afternoon we have 
two activity periods during which 
we show movies to the entire school, 
elementary and secondary. The movies 
are usually based upon history or liter- 
ature. We show shorts and cartoons 
to the grade children. The first four 
grades pay a penny, fifth to seventh 
pay a nickel, and eighth through 
twelfth pay a dime to see the shows. 
It is not compulsory for anyone to 
attend or to pay if they do attend. 
We explain to the pupils the purpose 
for charging and that the profits will 
go to defray athletic expenses. We 
have practically one hundred per cent 
co-operation. 
Square Dances 

This works best if a local string 
band can be organized to play gratis 
at the dances. After every second 
or third dance we hold a dance for 
the orchestra in which they take the 
proceeds. 
Varsity Night 

Once a year the varsity club puts 
on a stage show in which all material 
is written, directed, and produced by 
the coach and the boys. Our show 
usually has two one-act plays and a 
radio show. We try to imitate a regu- 
lar radio broadcast by using singing 
commercials based on local business 
concerns. Soap operas are written 
burlesquing the big-time radio acts. 
The show lasts two hours. Boys take 
girls’ parts in the plays which adds 
to the merriment. In two years this 
show has drawn the largest crowds 
of any shows put on by the school. 
There are no royalties or other ex- 
penses involved in putting on a three- 
act play. 
Roller-Skating Parties 

If there is a roller-skating rink 
nearby, it can usually be rented on 
an off night on a percentage basis. 
We print our own tickets and sell 
them to the students and towns- 
people. We also advertise the party 
as being open to the public. We are 


‘sure to make money because we 


are working on a percentage basis. 

I have briefly described eighteen 
ways of raising money. There are 
other means besides the ones listed 
but these may serve as examples of 
what can be done and enable a school 
to start its own fund-raising campaign. 
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Select your Tournament 
ALL STARS from these 
3 smart styles 





TOURNAMENT PLAY demands the best — in 
skill, in strategy, in equipment. For those crucial, 
peak-of-the-season contests, equip your players 
with new All Stars. Let ’em step out onto the 
court with the confidence that comes from 
wearing America’s No. 1 basketball shoes — 
the shoes specified by more coaches, worn 
by more players, than any other basketball 
shoes made. Place your All Star tournament 
orders today with your favorite Converse dis- 
tributor! 

CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 

MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 

CHICAGO 6: 564 West Monroe St. NEW YORK 13: 241 Church St. 





CONVERSE 
ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
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Let Us Help You..... 


GET GOLF STARTED IN YOUR SCHOOL 
Enter TODAY in the INTRAMURAL tournament 





e Free e Easy to Conduct e 
e Complete e 


Take this opportunity NOW to start the golf ball rolling in 
your school. The 1949 Intramural Golf Tournament program, 
sponsored jointly by the Athletic Journal and the National 
Golf Foundation, is the ideal way to round out your current 
athletic program and to insure individual student participa- 
tion in sport. Materials, including instruction aids, draw 
sheet, publicity stories, and attractive award medals and certi- 
ficates, are all FREE. Just fill out and mail tournament 
registration form below. Materials will be sent at onee with- 
out charge. Cost of awards is underwritten by the National 


Golf Foundation, a non-profit organization devoted to the 


advancement of golf. 





Boy’s Award Medal 


aware 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, III. 
We plan to conduct Intramural Golf Tournaments. Please send us free of charge all 
the necessary materials, including awards, for: 

[) Boys’ Tournament (—0 Girls’ Tournament 


School 
Address 
City a .... State 
Approximate number participants: Boys_.._________Girls 


School enroliment________._._..mmttmwmnpproximate dates of tournaments 





Signed —___ See 
a 


Perret ecsseesessseseseesy 
rrrtrtrtttttitittrfr —TTtttrttttttr. 
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AWARDS 


A definite stim- 
ulus towards 
top golf perform- 
ance. Rose-gold 
plated. Name of 
winner and year 
of award may be 
engraved on 
back. Free upon 
completion of 
tournaments. 





Girl’s Award Medal 


Advisory Board 

To assist in conducting this tour- 
nament an advisory committee 
has been formed, consisting of 
the following: Herb Graffis, Ed- 
itor, Golfdom and Golfing Mag- 
azines, John Griffith, Publisher, 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL, Eldon 
I. Jenne, Director, Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, 
Portland (Ore.) Public Schools, 
Ted Payseur, Director of Ath- 
letics, Northwestern University, 
Robert J. Strauss, Supervisor of 
Golf, Public Recreation Com- 
mission, City of Cincinnati. 
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Building Athletic Field 
Turf from the Bottom Up 


By F. N. PRICE SUPPLEE 


N THIS article I will outline the 
| various steps in building turf for 
an athletic field. The cost will range 
from a relatively small investment of 
$1500 for a rebuilding job to as much 
as $25,000 for a complete program. 

There are many varying factors 
in building turf, which depend upon 
geographical location, and it is im- 
possible to give one set of specifi- 
cations which will be correct for soil 
conditions everywhere. Regardless of 
location, however, the basic factors 
given here will furnish data to check 
against when building or rebuilding 
an athletic field. 

Before beginning I would like to 
mention the varying factors which 
prevent our setting up specifications 
for all areas. The three main vari- 
ables are soil, climate and weather. 
In soils there are three types of clay 
— white, yellow and red. Also there 
are sand, shale, and rotten rock soil 
types and variation in colors and 
types. For instance, in sand there is 
gravel and also fine bar sand. 

The amount of money spent on the 
job is not the only consideration, nor 
is napping up the lowest bid the way 
to get the best job. As stated pre- 
viously (January issue) the survey by 
competent authorities comes first, 
then the specifications by the same 
experts and finally the supervised 
work. When this has been done the 
major problems are solved. If these 
basic steps are neglected the ill effects 
will crop up five years later. 

Let us suppose that the budget per- 
mits an expenditure of from $5,000- 


$25,000. Let us also suppose that only © 


the best is desired. The first step is 
contacting the turf authorities who 
will make the survey and the specifi- 
cations and the supervising. Here 
are a few points that will enable one 
to talk to and understand the expert. 

The location of the field — this 
includes its elevation, the direction 
in which the field lies and its ex- 
posure to weather. A field that drains 
either too quickly or too slowly is 
undesirable. Correct drainage is 
achieved by a layer of cinders four to 
six inches deep. If conditions are un- 
usual a layer of stone or tile may be 
also used. Soil as already noted, dif- 
fers widely in many ways but all soil 
is composed of basic ingredients. The 
ratio of these basic ingredients in a 
soil is vital. Soil composed of 65% 
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clay, 25% sand or shale, and 10% 
organic structure, all measured by 
volume, has a good consistency. (I 
have discussed organic to a consider- 
able extent in a previous article.) 

How the field will be used must be 
known when it is built. How often, 
how long, and how hard it will be 
used are all factors that must be con- 
sidered. 

Now let us suppose that the grading 
has been done, the drainage is in, the 


new top soil rich in organic is in, and | 


all have been brought to the required 


grade for finished seeding. There is | 


now a good saddleback the entire 
length of the field. Care must be 
taken not to make the field surface 
hard by truck wheels before the top 
soil and organic have been placed as 
this is vital for good grass growth. 


When one walks over the field just | 


before seeding it should be resilient 
but not spongy. 
The next step is to care for the 





field and the same care used in new 


seeding will have to be repeated to a 
lesser extent annually for many 
years. Advice on such things as 
watering, seeding, fertilizing, rolling, 
cutting and weed control, must be 
given by an expert. They will vary 
with different parts of the country. 

The maintenance of the field is a 
continuous operation, but if the steps 
outlined above have been done cor- 
rectly the maintenance will be greatly 
facilitated. Care must be taken not 
to over-use the field. Here common 
sense is a sufficient guide. 

The time required to develop a 
field depends upon the type of field 
desired. As previously stated it will 
vary from one to three months from 
the day the dirt starts to move. The 
best time of year to have the work 
done is also important and here the 
advice of a local expert should be 
followed. 

If only $1500 is available for an 
athletic field a good job can be done 

(Continued on page 59) 





fF; N. PRICE SUPPLEE is an athletic field 
turf specialist who is writing four ar- 
ticles on his specialty for these pages. 
His first and second articles appeared in 
the September, 1948 and the January, 
1949 issues. His last article will appear 
in next month’s issue. 
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Power Roller 


FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS ¢ TENNIS 
COURTS « BASEBALL DIAMONDS e 
RUNNING TRACKS « GOLF COURSES 


| le COSTS FAR LESS than heavier power rollers 
| ... yet 18 years of popularity prove the Toro 


ample in weight for all turf jobs. 


2. PRACTICAL SIZE...its compact design and 
short wheelbase make the Toro exception- 
ally easy to maneuver... permit it to go 
through narrow gates and into the hard-to- 
get-at places. It can be loaded into a light 
truck or transported under its own power. 


| 3. EASY TO OPERATE... with simple hand- 
| shift forward and reverse “ironing motion.”’ 


Powerful Toro 4 h.p. engine . . . positive chain 


| drive steering .. . 2-section front roller with 


lateral pivot to follow ground contours... 
speeds to 3% m.p.h. ...climbs steep grades. 


4. LOW MAINTENANCE COST isassured because 
Toro Rollers are simple in design, ruggedly 


| built and easy to service. All friction surfaces 





equipped with lubricated bearings for smooth, 
dependable operation. 


5. QUICK LOCAL SERVICE... no waiting for 
repairs or parts. Your nearby Toro distributor 
carries a complete line of parts and has trained 
Toro mechanics ready to serve you. 


Hundreds in use by America’s leading 


Schools, Colleges and Universities 


CURRENT PRICE $77 500 F.O.B. FACTORY 


Write Department AJ for Free Information 


TOR MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 
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Zone Defense 


By WILLARD WEAVER 
Basketball Coach, Elko County High Schocl, Nevada 


NY ARTICLE written about the 

zone defense in this era of high 
speed, pressing, man-for-man defense 
will be looked upon by many coach- 
es as heresy. The cry immediately 
goes up that the zone will ruin bas- 
ketball, the scores will be low, pub- 
lic interest will wane and _basket- 
ball will again be played before a 
handful of people. This argument 
seems a little far-fetched to me since 
most coaches try to attack a zone be- 
fore it gets set up and will agree 
that one of the strong points of a 
zone defense is the fast break pos- 
sibilities it sets up. Where then does 
the slow down come? 

A zone defense may be either de- 
fensive or offensive in character, de- 
pending on the ideas of the coach. 
A defensive zone is one in which 
the front line “chasers” drop back 
as the ball passes them and aid the 
rebound men to recover from the 
backboard, while an offensive zone 
allows the “chasers” to remain out 
and depends on the rebound men to 
get control and initiate the fast break. 

A defensive zone, by dropping 
the “chasers” back, throws away one 
of the chief advantages of the zone 
defense — that of having men in 
a favorable position to fast break. It 
is true, if a team concedes the supe- 
riority of another team and enters 
the game with only the idea of keep- 
ing the score down this type of 
zone will work, but who wants to 
do that? 

With the idea of winning games 
with a zone defense, let us look at 
some of the possibilities of an offen- 
sive-minded zone. 


A zone defense, contrary to the be- 











lief of some coaches, is not something 
that can be taught by telling the 
boys, “Drop back on defense and take 
certain positions, we are going to 
play a zone defense”. A good zone 
defense has to incorporate all the 
individual defensive fundamentals 
with the ability of the players to co- 
operate with each other and move 
as a unit. Thus, unless a coach is 
prepared to spend many long hours 
and a lot of ,patient hard work he 
should not use the zone. 

In order to develop a zone it is 
necessary to spend long hours work- 





LLARD WEAVER attended both Whit- 

tier college in California and the 
University of Nevada, playing football 
and basketball at both. He served as an 
assistant coach at the latter school for 
two years. He has been at Elko for nine 
years where his teams have reached the 
finals of the state tournament three times. 
Last year his team won the title. 
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ing on the maintenance of a defen- 
sive triangle around the basket. The 
2-1-2 sets up originally in a perfect 
position for this but as the offense 
moves the defense has to move to 
meet it and then the problem of 
getting back into position develops. 

To meet this problem let us look 
for a moment at the spots in which 
the 2-1-2 is weakest. (Diagram 1 — 
areas A and B). In order to cover these 
areas it is quite apparent that either 
the guards or the center must shift 
to meet a threat from this area. Un- 
less a team has a fast flexible cen- 
ter it is probably easier to have the 
guard shift up and the center drop 
back to take his place. For instance, 





if the ball was advanced into shaded 
area B, the guard, X4, would move 
up and the center, X3, would move 
back to take his place. The completed 
shift is shown in Diagram 2. It will 
be noted that forward X1 has to 
drop back to cover the free-throw 
area. Also, if desired, forward X2 
can drop back and double-team on 
the ball with guard X4. 

Now, back to the problem of the 
defensive triangle. From the _ posi- 
tions of the players in Diagram 2 it 
may be seen that it is easier for guard 
X4 to move to the center and let 
X3 remain back, thus only one man 
really has to shift and the men are 
back in the original set-up with the 
exception of X3 and X4 who have 
changed places as illustrated in Dia- 
gram 3. 

All shifts are made with a boxer’s 
or wrestler’s glide with the playei 
always facing the ball and looking 
for a chance for an interception and 
a fast break. In order to insure rapid 
and smooth shifting it is necessary 
to spend a great deal of time prac- 
ticing the shift. Here at Elko I use 
a mass drill a great deal. The squad 
spaces itself on the floor facing 
either the coach or a squad leader 
and shifts to commands of “front”, 
“back”, “left”, “right”. Strict atten- 
tion is paid during the drill to the 
fundamental defensive position of 
each player to see that it is main- 
tained at all times and that the 
feet are not crossed during the shift. 

Maintaining a defensive triangle 
is not our sole concern; we spend a 
great deal of time on rebounding and 
on the pass out by the rebounder. 
I believe that the first pass is the 
key to the fast break and must be 
worked on together with the rebound- 
ing. 

At the start it is probably better 
to drill on this phase of the defense 
without opposition. A drill which 
may be used is to divide the squad 
into teams with the teams alternat- 
ing in the drill. The first team takes 
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Atwood Stadium 
Flint, Michigan 


IBM 


Electric 


Scoreboards 


LLUSTRATED is one of the IBM Electric Scoreboards which can be used for 

more than one sport. Merely by changing the captions and timer movement 

it is converted for either football or baseball—flexibility which results in real 
savings of time and money. 

For scoreboards, IBM manufactures flasher banks, controls, and timer move- 
ments—engineered to give precision operation and lasting performance. To this 
field, IBM brings many years’ experience in supplying time indicating, recording, 
and signaling equipment. ; 

Trained personnel is available at branch offices throughout the country to assist 
you in planning the most efficient scoreboard. Get in touch with your local IBM 
office today or write to the address below for more information. 

Precision movement for split-second timing accuracy. 
Large, clearly-visible lamp numeral flasher banks. 
Press-box control for quick, accurate changes. 

Sturdy construction for lasting performance. 








TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
| } M Proof Machines « Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 


and Service Bureau Facilities « Electric Typewriters 








International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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JEROME C. LILLIE 
Athletic Director and 
Football Coach 
W illamette University 

Salem, Oreg. 









CURTIS KELLEY 
Coach 
Lockney High School 

Lockney, Tex. 


CARLOS PAISLEY 
Athletic Director 
Gloucester High Schoo. 
Gloucester City, N. J. 


Are Maréa Boosters 


Smart Coaches and Athletic 
Directors are now sending their 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT to 
MARBA for Reconditioning. 





* Letter of recommendation on file 


Write, wire, or phone 
for information 





425-31 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO 1. N. Y 
Phone Cleveland 0901 
















a normal 2-1-2 position and the ball 
is given to one of the forwards who 
shoots. Following the shot both for- 
wards break to the side lines to re- 
ceive the first pass out and, since 
the straight-line fast break is the 
most simple, the center may break 
straight up the middle. Should the 
center rebound the ball, the fastest 
guard is usually assigned to break 
in his place so that he may concen- 
trate on his pass out and not have 
to worry about breaking. After the 
first pass out, short passes are used 
to advance the ball into a scoring 
position and the next team takes 
the floor to repeat. 

I use two variations of this drill] 
depending on whether I want to 
stress our defensive rebounding or 
our 3 on 2 offensive work. For the 
first I place three offensive men in 
the weak spots of the 2-1-2. The de- 
fense has to shift but the offensive 
men are allowed to take their shot. 
After the shot the restrictions are 
lifted. The offensive men try to fol- 
low and it is up to the defense to 
get the rebound and make their pass 
out if the fast break is to proceed 
without opposition. For stressing work 
in the 3 on 2 situation two defensive 
men are placed at the other end of 
the court and we go back to our 
original drill set-up. The forwards 
shoot, the fast break is started but 
this time opposition may be placed 
at any point the coach feels is best, 
since the two defensive men can meet 
the break at any point. 


Thus with the one drill and the 
two variations mentioned, I feel we 
have a drill which covers the points 
I think are most important — shift- 
ing to cover offensive men, maintain- 
ing the defensive triangle after the 
shot, rebounding, the first pass out 
and the work in the 3 on 2 situation. 

The defensive triangle is the heart 





of the defense. When the boys have 
learned to shift into the triangle 
automatically it is necessary to teach 
them how to screen the offense out 
and to stay far enough away from 
the basket themselves. One of the 
hardest things to teach high school 
boys is to stay six to eight feet out 
away from the basket until they are 
certain where the rebound is going 
and to resist any pressure from the 
outside which tends to push them 
closer under the basket. After they 
are sure where the rebound is going 
it must fall in one of the areas for 
which each rebound man is respon- 
sible, as illustrated in Diagram 4, 














Each man is responsible for an area 
equal to 60° from the face of the 
backboard, with the guards respon- 
sible for the area behind the board 
in addition to their regular area. Each 
man is depended upon by his team 
mates to come out with the ball 
and thus they are free to think of 
the fast break. It will be noted that 
the forwards play no part in this 
part of the defense so, as soon as the 
shot is taken by the offense, they are 
free to move into their position for 
the break. 


The Art of Juggling 


(Continued from page 24) 


an inside outside pattern (or alter- 
nating the left hand, then the right 
hand) completes the four-ball juggle. 
(Illustration 12). 

The attributes gained through par- 
ticipation in juggling include: re- 
laxation and exercise; a sense of 
timing with absolute hand and eye 
co-ordination; mental alertness 
throughout the entire practice ses- 
sions; mild physical exertion which 
might fit in with suggestions for the 
physically handicapped; a_ gratify- 
ing sense of achievement in master- 
ing skillfull techniques, and _ the 


ability to quickly sense a fast change 
of pace and direction. 

A list of fifteen skills for ball 
juggling are arranged progressively 
which the instructor may post as 
achievement charts in which each 
member of the class may check his 
progress. The same skills may be ap- 
plied to the juggling rings and 
juggling clubs. The instructor may 
vary these skills and use mixed -ob- 
jects to further challenge the _per- 
former. All movements should be 
completed ten times with the right 
hand. (See page 46) 
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e-- you know it’s the finest that can be made 


Contrary to the ancient adage that there’s nothing in a 


name—the trade name KING stands for everything coaches 


seek in high quality uniforms and protective equipment 


for their teams. Up-to-the-minute design for today’s fast- 


paced games—modern functional features—expert work- 


manship—ALL are combined in King Sportswear to pro- 


duce equipment of unquestioned superiority. 


KING SPORTSWEAR - 
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IMPORTANT! It is advisable to place your orders 
with your dealer as far in advance as possible. 


1848 NORTH WILMOT AVE. + CHICAGO 47, 


(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
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Keep him 
“On his toes” 


_ with 





Naturally, you want 
to be sure you’re do- 
ing ALL you can to 
stop the spread of 
Athlete’s Foot. Simpli- 
fy this important job 





Movements 
in the right hand, clockwise and counterclockwise 
in the left hand, clockwise and counterclockwise. 
in right and left hand, in parallel or straight 
up and down. 


Objects 
1. Two balls 
2. Two balls 
3. Two balls 











by insisting on the reg- 

ular use of your show- | ‘. a ae“d in oe or 1 pong —_ ae 

oo end taker oem | 5. Three balls two gh. tong one tear pene. ight hand 

f “a satel ie going clockwise or counterclockwise. 

oot tu containing 6. Three balls two in left and one in right hand. Left hand 

ALTA - CO POWDER. going clockwise or counterclockwise. 

In economical solution — one | 7. Three balls two in right and one in left hand. Right hand 

arallel toss. 

pound per gallon of water— | eae aig: canal . 

ALTA-CO kills all the different | 8. Three balls parallel ok and one in right hand. Left hand 

species of fungi commonly | 9. Three balls in reverse Cascade (each ball passing over on 

found in athlete’s foot in less coming ball). 2 

than one minute! ALTA-CO does || 10. Three balls Cascade with one under and one over. ' 

not irritate the skin, nor does it | 1 tS a = yee = over right — eg aags ; 

2. Three balls ascade with one passing under right leg to § 

damage towels. | eg ony 
Stable in solution, ALTA-CO || 13. Three balls ony A one passing under left leg to 

can be tested quickly and ac- |) 14. Three balls Cascade with three in a row over right shoulder. 

curately for proper strength 15. Three balls Cascade with combination of movements 9, 10, 11, 


with the inexpensive ALTA-CO 12, 13 and 14, returning to Cascade after each 
TESTER. Dolge can also supply a 

you with sturdy, flexible rub- 
ber foot tubs, with non-slip 
non-skid safety features, on 
ALTA-CO POWDER service 


Training for the High Jump 


(Continued from page 15) 


terms. 


Write for our 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete's Foot — A Public Health Problem.” 





Alta-Co. 
POWDER 





all the different steps of the jump. 
Competitive season: At this time 


lof the track season a meet should be 


scheduled for the end of each week. 
As a result the jumper should work 
at full effort on Tuesdays only. The 
calisthenics may now be cut down. 
The athlete should concentrate on 


‘'the fundamentals relative to clear- 


mentals. Jog 440. 

TUESDAY: Jog 440. Stride 15 
yards on the grass. The warm-up 01 
this day should be the same as {ol 


regular competition. Place the bar aj 
the same height where it will stat ® 
in the meet on Friday and take about § 


six or seven jumps. Keep raising the 


bar until it is a little higher thag 


ing the bar. your best jump and then try it sever 

MONDAY: Jog 440. Take 25- al times. Jog 440. 
3 oC ome : Bole) Ac) se ele Mie ard starts with the sprinters. Set the | WEDNESDAY: Jog 440. Cali 
bar at four inches under best height thenics for ten minutes. Join the 


Westport, Connecticut 


Si reir 








and work on bar clearance funda- 


sprinters for 25-yard starts and take 
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Winning Teams on Coronet Films 


Show your teams the tricks and twists of champions that win 
games. Branch McCracken, Matt Mann, Dean Cromwell, and 
other equally famous college coaches, bring you America’s 
sports stars portraying their skill for your school movie screen. 

These fast moving, action packed Coronet Films combine 
close-up shots, slow motion photography, running narration, 
play analysis to produce the nations best sports training films. 


Fees, ng ed 
: stg 
<a 


Plan to use these Coronet Films in your Athletic Program: 


Batting Fundamentals Beginning Tumbling 
Catching Fundamentals Intermediate Tumbling 
Basketball Fundamentals Advanced Tumbling 
The Broad Jump Volleyball For Boys 
The High Jump Springboard Techniques 
The Pole Vault Swimming For Boys 
Simple Stunts Swimming For Girls 


Soccer For Girls 
Speedball For Girls 
Softball For Girls 
Softball For Boys 
Basketball For Girls 
Posture Habits 
Playground Safety 


For information on how to get Coronet Instructional Films write: 


ATHLETIC DEPT. 


Coronet films CORONET BLDG. © CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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COACH .... is your team 
jinxed by perspiration? 

Wet slippery hands mean 
muffed shots and a poor 
season. CINCH, the new 
liquid sports grip gives play- 
ers the grip they want for 
more confident ball han- 
dling. Stainless and sanitary, 
CINCH when applied to the 
hands dries instantly to a 
perfect adhesive quality. 
CINCH is a must for fast 
accurate passing attacks, 
controlled dribbling and 
sure fire shots. Team 
price for professional 
size tube is only 
$7.80 a dozen. 








Coaches: 
‘Write on 

your letterhead 
for a Free Sample Tube to: 


CHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 STATE STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
SES e+ a es eo 
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four. Set the bar at six inches below 
best jump and work on form, con- 
centrating on the fundamental in 
which you show a weakness. Jog 440. 

THURSDAY: This should be a 
day of easy work due to the fact that 
on Friday there will be a meet. Jog 
440. Calisthenics. Do not do any 
jumping or sprinting. Some coaches 
do not permit their athletes to suit up. 

FRIDAY: This is the day of the 
meet. At this time of year the jump- 
er should know what type of warm- 
up is best suited to his ability. The 
athlete should always be careful to 
keep warm between jumps and to 
keep off his feet. Try to be relaxed 
at all times. The coach should spend 
as much time as possible with his 
jumpers when they are competing as 
this will aid their morale and give 
them more confidence. One of the 
greatest aids a coach can give his 
jumpers is confidence. 

Late in the season it is best to 
watch the jumpers closely for stale- 
ness which is usually indicated by 
lack of interest. At this time it is 
wise to cut down on their jumping. 
In fact we did not permit Razzetto 
to jump at full effort at any time 
during the week except on the day 
of competition. During the last three 
weeks of the season he spent most 
of his time concentrating on bar 
clearance at moderate heights and 
with the sprinters for short dashes. 

The pictures will show that Raz- 
zetto has no shoe on his right foot. 
That is a characteristic which is very 
popular out here on the coast with 
all jumpers. They all like it and it 
seems to help them get the timing of 
the extra kick over the bar. 


We usually do not use shoes with 
heel spikes. We suggest the ordinary 
running shoe with spikes on the front 
part of the shoe. We do insist that 
all jumpers use sponge rubber in 
the heel of the shoe from the first 
day of practice on throughout the 
season. This will prevent heel bruises. 
If a jumper complains of shin splints 
we do not permit him to jump un- 
til it is cured. We keep him off the 
track and make him keep his legs in 
shape by jogging, walking and strid- 
ing on the grass. 

Razzetto’s version of the stomach- 
roll form of the Western roll style of 
jumping is suitable to his unusual 
lack of height. He had to master it 
in order to gain the two extra inches. 
He mastered it at the end of the fall 
season during his second year of 
jumping. The timing of the kick and 
straightening of the left leg on top 
of the bar were the secrets of his 
success. 


The Coach’s Future 
(Continued from page 30) 


10. As teachers, 77.27 per cent of 
the coaches are rated on a par with 
other faculty members; 10.60 per 
cent are rated superior; and 12.12 per 
cent are rated inferior to other mem- 
bers of the faculty (as reported by 
principals.) 

11. Slightly more than one-fourth 
of the head football coaches are not 
certified to teach physical education. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. In order to increase the attrac- 
tion of coaching as a life-time job, 
athletics and athletic coaching must 
be placed upon a higher professional 
basis and coaches themselves must as- 
sume a professional attitude and a 
sound educational philosophy. It is 
the duty of educators to “sell’’ the 
athletic program to school patrons 
and emphasize the higher education- 
al values inherent in athletics. The 
public must come to know that the 
purpose of an athletic program is 
primarily educational, and must not 
be used to advertise the town, or 
satisfy community pride. 

2. Coaches, themselves, do much to 
create insecure tenure by persisting in 
the belief that victory is essential. 
The result of defeat upon his peace 
of mind is equally detrimental 
whether “pressure” to win exists or 
not. If a coach does a thorough job, 
as he is expected to do, he will be able 
to maintain a winning average and 
peace of mind. 

3. Coaches should make a stronger 
effort to do a good teaching job. The 
fact that 77.27 per cent of the coaches 
were rated only on a par with other 
members of the faculty does not speak 
well for the coaches as teachers. The 
coach must realize that he is, pri- 
marily, a teacher. He is valuable to 
his school only as his teaching is valu- 
able and worth while. Since he us- 
ually commands a position of re- 
spect and admiration above that of 
other members of the faculty, his op- 
portunities for doing a better than 
average teaching performance are 
enhanced. The coach, apparently, is 
not using his position and influence 
to the advantage of his teaching in 
the classroom. 

4. Coaches should avoid organized 
support of their program through such 
agencies as “Booster’ Clubs”. These 
groups are usually composed of some 
alumni, former athletes of the school, 
business men, professional gamblers, 
and “curbstone coaches’. Historically 
viewed, they are remnants of the un- 
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desirables who dominated athletics 
in the early stages of scholastic devel- 
opment. They are a further threat if 
the control of athletics is taken away 
from the school and placed in their 
hands. School sports which are not 
under the direct supervision of school 
officials are detrimental to education. 

5. Most head football coaches in 
high schools are also head coach in - 
at least one other sport and in many i . , : : NEW YORK FOOT 
cases in three other sports. If at all * 
possible, the head coaching respon- 
sibility should be divided until the 
head football coach is head coach in 
only that one sport, while possibly 
assisting in other sports. This would 
tend to relieve the football coach of 
some burdens and would help insure 
that he would do a good job in his 
sport. x 
6. Departments of Education re “it ae 
should demand that anyone who : REDUCING SHIRTS by Hodgman — 
serves as coach in any sport should as shirts. This. lightweight shirt yt. - 
be certified to teach physical educa- . ; ag Keep heat in and cold ait 
tion. This qualification would require ae ee chills and consequent seonneae which 
the coach to have a basic knowledge ee se apes nee ee 3 
of anatomy, physiology, and the con- Rant gs ; neck and elastic at wrists. 
trol and care of injuries. Too many i2 . <i ef mevement. 
times boys are placed under the 
guidance of coaches who have never 
participated in sports and have had 
no training in coaching. This tends 
to break down the professional stand- 
ing of coaches and endanger the 
health and safety of the athletes. 

7. It would be desirable for the WARMUP JACKETS by Hodgman 

— A lightweight. wi dproof jacket 


head football coach to do his teach- ioc Guth Cummmen™ Ie anete af 


ing in an academic subject. Too often all Kinds. Gets player warm, keeps 
. him warm but does not cause ex- 
boys develop the idea that only sports cessive perspiration. Made | from 


genuine Nylon with a thin coating 


are important in school and conse- ; Feces oe ae 
quently neglect their studies. The re) rubber. Zipper front. Pleated back 
presence of the coach in a classroom, a > a 
earnestly and sincerely doing a good 
teaching job would help to impress é 

upon the young people that athletic € ,_ eee Oe be Bete. 
interest and ability and interest and S/S Yindproot capes have been 
. ability in academics go hand in hand. AMY o tion ‘play. to permit players 


8. The coach should make every yy» FF. Ay Modo el” weter. 


i i mes, id proof, extra strong vat dyed 
reasonable effort to win his game x rubberized fabric doubled 
since winning games is the chief pro- tog blanket lining ma- 

° s \ terial. t. ariet 
fessional reason advanced by prin- ia ™ ety 
cipals for coaches changing positions. 
Any coach who does not make a sin- 


cere endeavor to win is not only SIDELINE PARKAS by Hodgman — 
. a ° : - t 
jeopardizing his own tenure, but is college and professional teams. Dur- 
being unfair to the boys under his ably made of extra strong. vat dyed 
r . rubberized fabric doubled to a heavy 
guidance who have a right to expect blanket lining. Fully cut with large 
M4 skirt ° ve eo warm when 
the coach to do his best. seated. Large slash pockets. aicheled- 


9. The average time spent on one ae a 
coaching job is less than five years. 


This fact is causing the coaching WRITE FOR NEW ATHLETIC CATALOG 


profession to gain the reputation of 

a “tramp profession”. The coach 

should make every effort to locate F 0 D G MV A N 
himself early where he feels his 
abilities and desires are best suited, cE U B 4 & h C 0 M F A N y 
and then to lend himself sincerely to 

the Ne of doing a good piece of Framingham, Mass. 

work. 
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Safety in 
sports 


By DON CASH SEATON, 


Head, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Kentucky 


Analyzing common sports hazards and re- 
sultant injuries, this unique study is based 
almost entirely on original research among 
more than 500 coaches and physical edu- 
cators. Covering the special problems of 
35 different sports, the book encourages 
athletic safety through cultivation of skills, 
positive leadership, sound organization, 
and administration. Specific measures are 
given for avoiding the “50% of Physical 
Education accidents that can be prevented.” / 


Published 1948 


415 Pages 5%" x 812" 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 














Athketic <glinill 


for every sport— 


Medals 
Charms 
Trophies 
Belt Buckles 


55 
Pins 
Plaques , 
Write for our brand 
new 1949 catalog, 
sent free on request. 
6 
59 


Fully modeled Charms Nos. 
55, 59, and 6: 

Gold Plated ......... $2.10 
Sterling Silver ...... 2.40 
1/5 10K Gold Filled.. 3.10 
10K Gold ........+-- 7.85 


Subject te 20% Federal 
Exeise Tax 





Engraved lettering Se per 
letter 


Send order to nearest office 
HERFF JONES CO. 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 








14 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 








NEW BOOKS 


Safety In Sports, by Don Cash Seaton, 
Ed. D. Published by Prentice-Hall In- 
corporated, New York. Four hundred 
fifteen pages. $4.50. 

The author has written this book 
in the belief that “There has been 
a definite need for a comprehensive 
publication incorporating the safe 
methods of sports participation and 
of conducting the physical education 
and interschool athletic programs.” 
The author has called upon physical 
educators and coaches all over the 
country for assistance in preparing 
this book. 

In addition to the opening chap- 
ters which discuss such topics as in- 
juries in sports and safety through 
skills, administration and leadership, 
the author examines every phase of 
athletics and physical education from 
the standpoint of safety. 

There are over sixty excellent il- 
lustrations. 


The Theory and Practice of Fencing, 
by Julio Martinez Castello. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
London. Two hundred seventy-two 
pages. $3.00. 

Mr. Castello, who was coach of the 
American Olympic Fencing team in 
1924, gives us a first book on fencing 
written completely in English. Mr. 
Anthony J. Biddle says in his intro- 
duction to the book: “Even the be- 
ginner can easily follow the exercises, 
coupled as they are with detailed 
explanations of the movements de- 
scribed, while the advanced student 
can check up on the minor details 
which he may never before have per- 
fectly understood.” 

The book covers the three funda- 
mental types of fencing: foil, sabre, 
and duelling sword. Each one is ful- 
ly examined as to fundamental posi- 
tions, preliminary actions, attacks, 
parries and returns and the various 
variations of attack. 


The Story of Basketball in Text and 
Pictures, by Lamont Buchanan. Pub- 
lished by Stephen-Paul Publishers, 
New York. One hundred eighty- 
eight pages. $3.50. 

This is an extremely interesting 





account of the history of basketball. 
The origin and beginnings of the 
game are traced and a full account 
of the development of the game is 
made through text and illustrations, 
There are many action pictures of 
all the famous players and teams as 
well as many pictures of the out- 
standing coaches. The book is more 
a pictorial account of the American- 
invented game than a textual ac 
count. Statistics on championship 
teams and players are also included. 


Adolescent Problems, by William S. 
Sadler, M.D., F.A.P.A. Published by 
the C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis. 
Four hundred sixty-six pages. $4.75. 

This book is a companion volume 
to A Doctor Talks to Teen-Agers 
by the same author. Both books were 
written to discuss the period of transi- 
tion between childhood and adult- 
hood as “this period proves to be a 
more or less trying experience.” The 
earlier volume was addressed to the 
adolescents themselves while _ this 
book is, according to the subtitle, 
A Handbook for Physicians, Parents 
and Teachers. 

The book is divided into six sec- 
tions, as follows: Part I. Psychological 
and Emotional Life. Part II. Home 
and Family Life. Part III, Education 
and Schools. Part IV. Social and 
Economic Adjustments. Part V. Sex 
Problems and Moral Adjustments. 
Part VI. Abnormalities of Adoles- 
cence. 


Progressive and Fundamental Foot- 
ball, by Harold C. Ave and F. A. Beu. 
Published by School-Aid Company, 
22 Chester Avenue, Danville, Illinois. 
One hundred twenty-four pages. $2.00. 

Mr. Ave is football coach and Mr. 
Beu is president at Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois. The 
book has been written with the teach- 
ing angle in mind and answers the 
demand for a text book in coaching 
courses. The fourteen chapters cover 
such topics as planning and prepar- 
ing for the football season; block- 
ing; tackling; use of the hands; line 
play; end play; backfield play; pass 
defense; team defense; modern for- 
mations and plays; signal systems; 
and game tactics. 





Ps Details of All Positions 


Play 


B & W SD 16mm 2 reels—$80.00 


Young America Films, inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 12,N. Y. 
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Offensive Baseball 


(Continued from page 10) 


‘the eighth or final inning when he 
has not been hit or has been hit 
lightly up until that time? Do men 
on bases cramp his style? What is his 
favorite pitch? (Hitting this ball may 
upset him.) Is he using a wide curve 
because your team mates are too 
anxious to hit? 

Batters must realize that pitchers 
do the following: 1. Pitch to the bat- 
ter’s weakness. 2. Note his stance in 
the box. 3. Note his place in batting 
order. 4. Note what kind of hitter 
the batter is in the pinches. 5. Note 
how fast the batter is afoot. 6. Try 
harder than the batter and have the 
help of the catcher in trying to get 
the batter out. 





. S$. DeGROAT served as a specialist 

in physical education during the war. 
He organized the army swimming pro- 
gram at the Officer's Training School, 
Miami Beach, Florida in 1942 and the 
conditioning program for the AAF at At- 
lantic City the same year. He is in his 
35th year in physical education and has 
two sons also in coaching. 











Let us note that a .300 hitter actual- 
ly has two strikes on him every time 
he steps up to bat because his average 
production is one hit in three times 
at bat. When he draws a walk, hits 
into an error or accomplishes any 
other offensive success as listed in the 
previous chart, he displays himself as 
a dangerous batter. 

One baseball headache is the bat- 
ting slump that hits the men in the 
regular batting order. Coaches have 
all sorts of routines to correct this 
ailment. Walking into the ball is 
one; taking a spraddle stance in the 
box and swinging without stepping 
is another. Swinging when the pitcher 
is in the hole is used by many. Pulling 
a man out of the batting order may 
restore his confidence. Study his re- 
cord to see if he is hitting the ball 
but not hitting safely, striking out or 
drawing some walks, etc. Perhaps he 
would like to move down in the bat- 
ting order for a few games where 
he may think there is less pressure. 


Lead-Off Hitting 


A study of lead-off hitting was made 
in 1936 along with the study of de- 
pendable batting. This study re- 
vealed that the lead-off batter steps 
up to bat twice as many times as 
most of the other batters in the line- 
up. The accompanying chart deserves 
careful study. Smith was kept as lead- 
off hitter. The number 2 batter, 
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A Crowd Pleaser 


That Shows at a Glance 
Vital Statistics on a Sports Event 


As pictured here, this Fair Play Timer-Scoreboard keeps spec- 
tators thrilled with its running report of a football game. Board 
shows scores of home and visiting teams . . . minutes and seconds left 
to play . . . downs, yards to go and quarter. Large numerals, easily 
read from a distance and at angles, are automatically operated by 
remote control. Entirely automatic with weatherproof, all-aluminum 
alloy cabinet. Easily installed. 


This versatile timer-scoreboard is equipped with a special panel 
which fits across bottom row, converting it into a baseball board 
that shows score, innings, strikes, balls and outs. Center of board, 
top two rows, measuring 7’ by 6’, may be removed and used for 
basketball games. Board is also adaptable to boxing, wrestling, 
hockey and other sports. 


Regardless of your needs, Fair Play has timer-scoreboards, reason- 
ably priced and guaranteed of good workmanship, to meet your 
requirements. Rush name and address on handy coupon below for 
facts about complete line of Fair Play equipment. 
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West Des Moines, Iowa. 
Send me information and prices, as mentioned above, on Fair Play 
Timer-Scoreboards. 
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How to Spur \. 
a Sports Program § 










@ Many schools are suc- 
cessfully using our care- 
fully integrated systems of 
incentives to get mass 
participation in sports. 
We'll be glad to devise 
a system suitable for your 
needs, 

bea | * Medals + Ball-Charms 


laques « Emblems 
Write for FREE Catalog 


# INCORPORATED 


160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
















BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


COACH’S NOTEBOOK 
$1.00 plus 10c Postage 


Pitching & Batting Hints—Defensive Team Tactics— 
Batting Cage, Backstop & Electric Scoreboard Con- 
struction, Etc. 


KIT of 21 BOOKLETS 
$2.00 plus 10c Postage 





9 Booklets for Coach & Players Plus 2 Booklets for 
each position. 


Just the thing for young and old coaches to issue to 
their young players to prepare them to open the sea- 
son baseball-minded. 


ORDER FULL KIT $3.00 plus 15¢ Postage 
READY FEB. 1949 
4 Additions te NOTEBOOK 





151 Coaching Questions—93 Answers 20c. Offensive 
Basebali—i0c. SBase-running (0c. More Hints on 
Schoolboy Pitching 10c. 





“Your Baseball material has been a great help to 
me (an old coach)—on account of the graphic presen- 
tation and as a text book for my intramural as well 
as varsity groups.”’ 

Jim Kendngan, 
Univ. of Habana. 


Send for Cireular or 
PLACE ORDER FOR FULL KIT 


H. S. DE GROAT 
Se. Main Street, NEWTOWN, CONN. 

















H.E.—hit into an error. 





LEAD-OFF HITTING 


Table No. 2 

No. in Innings Times Accomplished 

Line-up Player Played Successful Ave. Hits Walks H.E. H.-P. 
1 Smith 141 11 out of 25 444 F 4 0 3 1 
7 Keith 112 7 out of 11 .637 5 1 1 0 
5 Allen 131 7 out of 12 .583 1 3 3 0 
2 Nuttall 127 8 out of 16 .500 7 1 0 0 
3 Huston 135 7 out of 14 .500 a 3 0 0 
3 Cella 122 5 out of 15 .333 5 0 0 0 


Further information regarding these men 


H.P.—hit by pitcher 











1 Smith was successful 8 out of 10 times in last seven games. 
1 Smith had a good record as lead-off man in previous season. 
1 Smith was successful 3 out of 9 times during first six games. 
7 Keith was successful 5 out of 7 times during first six games. 
2 ll was ful 5 out of 8 times during first six games. 
3 Huston was successful 6 out of 6 times during first six games. 
Bat 
RUNS SCORED, RUNS BATTED IN, WALKS, AB, Ave. 
1 Smith 15 14 6 70 .242 
7° Keith 9 12 52 321 
5 Allen 14 24* 2 61 .328 
2 Nuttall 14 5 5 65 .277 
3 Huston 19* 9 13* 55 291 
a Cella 15 19 a 59 .458* 
*Leader. 
Nuttall, was quite successful as a_ ly; bunt if the defense is too relaxed 


hit-and-run hitter. The number 7 
batter, Keith, was successful as a hitter 
of the first pitch and was not patient 
enough to bat first. Allen, Cella, and 
Huston were hard hitters. 

Douglas lists the qualifications of 
the lead-off hitter, meaning the 
number-one man in the batting order 
or the number-one man in the next 
inning. He must be fast afoot, an ex- 
pert diagnostician, crafty, good on 
signals and a fair hitter. But only 
one player in five hundred has all 
of these qualifications. Some lack con- 
fidence and cannot wait out the 
pitcher. Douglas advises the lead-off 
hitter: 1. Never go up there breath- 
less from running the bases. 2. Note 
the position of the defensive players. 
3. Have determination. 4. Break 
through the defense’s “Get the first 
batter” attitude. 5. Get on first some 
way — hit the first pitch occasional- 


or if the pitcher has not been hit; 
wait the pitcher out. 

These things should be known by 
every man on the team because every 
batter comes up as a lead-off hitter 
some time. The coach needs the best 
performer in this lead-off position 
because he comes up there more often 
than the others. 


First on Base 


Next to the lead-off batter is the 
potential rally starter or the batter 
that can get on base after the first 
or lead-off batter of that inning has 
been eliminated by the defense’s 
“get the first hitter” strategy, or even 
after the first two batters have been 
retired. It is interesting to compare 
the chart below with the other one 
and note the number of times the var- 
ious batters did manage to do this. 








FIRST TO GET ON BASE 
Table No. 3 
Batter Times First Times How It Was Done 

on Base A.B. Hits H.E. Walk H.P. 
1 Smith 16 70 9 3 3 1 
2 Nuttall 15 65 12 0 3 0 
4 Cella 13 59 10 1 2 0 
5 Allen 12 61 7 4 1 0 
3 Huston 12 55 i 0 5 0 
y Keith 10 52 7 2 1 0 
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GYM FLOOR FINISH for 
STAR Performance... 


By “Star Performance” we mean a floor surface 
that protects the players from slipperiness, gives 
proper reflection of light and affords fast, eye 
appeal play . . . so each player turns in a “Star 
Performance.” 


Star Gym Finish has been used on thousands of the Nation's 
greatest gym floors for many years. It is endorsed by lead- 
ing Coaches and players of the top teams in the country . . . 

as being super tough, no-glare and non-slip- 








a 
pery. Maintenance men add... long wear- A 


ing, economical and easy to keep clean. 


Call or write us for the Hillyard “Maintaineer”’ Qi 
nearest you. His expert advice and help is / 
given free and at no obligation. It is part "4, 
of the nation-wide service that has made 
the Hillyard name . . . “The Main Thing / f Z XZ / 
In Maintenance.” : f “4 i i > TO COACHES 

‘ f AND OFFICIALS 

















]HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES:: 


1947 BROADWAY. 


170 Alabama St. creipurors  HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancues im principal CITIES sewromraum 











Advanced designs, better 
balance, finer woods 
mean better hitting. 


Ta 





THE HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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TRAMPOLINING 


trained World War II flyers and para- 
troops ... Will build and delight your 
gym classes. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 


has been used in AAU-sanctioned gym 
meets. Write for FREE Literature on 
popular models. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 











Order Now these spacious sects 
which increase the gate receipts 


AND STEE 
STADIUMS 


Constructed on some of America’s finest 
athletic fields and race tracks. 


For information write: 


SAM W. INGRAM 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 











Smith, with a total of sixteen for the 
total season, got on eleven times as 
lead-off hitter and five more times 
as a rally starter. Cella started rallies 
eight times out of his total of thirteen, 
being successful as lead-off hitter on- 
ly five times. 

A batter must consider the follow- 
ing: Is the pitcher and the defense 
likely to let up slightly if there is 
one or two out? How does this relate 
itself to the batter’s chances of getting 
on? If a player is batting in the lower 
end of the batting order is there a 
chance that the defense will be as 
tense in the early innings when he 
comes to bat? The crafty batter should 
consider these things. 


The Clean-Up Batter 


Just like the number-one batter, 
the clean-up man seems to come up 
at the opportune time. He seems to 
be there when the defense wishes it 
was the tail-end batter. He needs to 
be a harder hitter, good in the 
pinches, expert at diagnosing the 
pitcher, cool and calculating and fast 





afoot. The Casey style of hitter is 
not good here. Again we note that 
every batter in the line-up often 
finds himself batting fourth and with 
men on the bases. 


The Pinch Hitter 


Our major league managers use 
the pinch hitter extensively. College 
coaches use him at the psychological 
moment or to give a man on the 
bench a chance to get into the game. 
Generally the insertion of the pinch 
hitter causes some tension in the game. 
Douglas has ten suggestions for the 
pinch hitter. 1. Be patient — be in 
no hurry to get it over with. 2. Wait 
for a good ball. 3. Be confident. 4. 
Watch the moves of the infielders. 5. 
Be expert in your diagnosis of the 
situation and the pitcher. 6. Study 
the pitcher while on the bench and 
be ready. 7. Be a fine judge of the 
pitched ball. 8. Be keen to pull the 
unexpected. 9. Beat out your hit. 10. 
Be willing to get on by a walk or 
nit. Do not be a Casey. 

(To be continued in the March issue.) 


Hits Instead of Outs 


(Continued from page 13) 


conducts laboratory courses in teach- 
ing persons to recognize objects and 
animals in fractions of time as brief 
as 1/1000 of a second by flashing 
them on a motion picture screen. At 
the start the pictures are meaning- 
less blurs, but with training and prac- 
tice, persons have been taught to 
identify distant airplanes in 1/1000 
of a second. This does not mean 
that they merely identify the object 
as an airplane; they identify it as a 
Japanese fighter model XX or a 
German Bomber model YY. Although 
I do not believe that it has yet been 
tried, there is no reason why the same 
methods could not be applied to 
teaching baseball players to judge 
the speed, direction, height, and spin 
of a pitched baseball so that a bat- 
ter could learn to recognize before 
a pitched ball had traveled twenty 
feet whether it was a fast ball, a 
curve, or a knuckle ball. 

The best way to develop and sharp- 
en a batter’s sense of timing is to let 
him practice batting against the sort 
of fast ball and curve pitching that 
he has to face in a regular game. 

(4) The CUT is the swing of the 
bat as it moves toward the ball. Cut 
is used to indicate a short, flat swing, 
rather than the wide, full, circular 
swing. Swinging too hard and in too 
full an arc is a form of bad timing 


that probably results in more outs 
than any other one cause in baseball, 
for the full shoulder-swing means 
more missed balls and more improper- 
ly hit balls. 

The batter should not try to hill 
the ball. He should not strain or 
press but should take an easy cut at 
the ball, moving the bat straight 
through on the same level at which 
he intends to hit the pitch. He should 
not chop at the ball or swing up at 
it. Generally, the hitting end of his 
bat should move in an arc of from 
one to three feet. He should swing 
straight and level with his wrists and 
the impetus of his body as he steps 
forward. 

The batter should try to meet the 
ball at the top of his swing. Instead 
of trying to pull the hit, he should 
let part of the force of his drive come 
from the ball rebounding from the 
center of the fat part of the bat. It 
is the rebound and the wrist snap 
at the instant that the bat meets the 
ball that gets distance into line drives. 

Too many hitters try to “murder” 
the ball with sheer shoulder-power. 
They miss the ball completely or hit 
high flies or ground balls that are 
fielded easily. 

In proper batting technique there 
should be no strain at all on the 
shoulder muscles. Instead of a full 
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shoulder-swing, the dangerous line- 
drive hitter takes a short, flat cut at 
the ball. In the full shoulder-swing 
the bat covers half, three-quarters, or 
sometimes a complete circle. With 
the controlled wrist cut, the bat 
covers only one-quarter of a circle 
or less. The flat cut, therefore, gives 
the hitter two or three times more 
time to judge the speed and flight 
of the approaching ball and increases 
his accuracy proportionally. 

The controlled wrist-hitter can 
place his hits. He does not tend to 
pull all the balls he hits in the same 
direction. He can learn to hit to any 
field, and his opponents cannot play 
a set defense against him. When the 
unbalanced shoulder-swinger _con- 
nects, the opposing fielders know 
where the ball is going. That is one 
of the reasons that the most beauti- 
ful of all plays in baseball, the hit- 
and-run play, does not succeed more 
often. The shoulder-swinger cannot 
hit behind the runner. This is also 
why the double-play occurs so fre- 
quently. Pitchers know just how to 
pitch to the shoulder-swinger to make 
him hit to the shortstop or second- 
baseman. 

The best hitters learn to step into 
and cut at the ball simultaneously. 
As they swing, the bat is angled back- 
ward in their hands; then, just as 
bat starts over the plate to meet the 
ball, they straighten the bat out with 
their wrists and tighten their hold 
on the bat. This rhythmical wrist 
action, with their keen sense of tim- 
ing, is what makes Ted Williams and 
Joe DiMaggio such effective hitters. 

Last year in spring training camp, 
Williams made the following state- 
ment to a sports reporter: “Joe Di- 
Maggio won't hit a bad pitch, and 
neither will I. I guess we’re both 
called wrist hitters. Joe is better than 
I because he never gets excited, never 
worries. He takes the shortest swing 
I ever saw for a power hitter and 
gets distance to any field.” 

The smart coach will not insist 
on his hitters slugging for distance. 
Rather he will instruct them to for- 
get distance and concentrate on hit- 
ting the ball with exactly the center 
of the fat part of the bat a few inches 
from the end. Hitting solid line- 
drives away from the fielders is far 
more important than hitting for 
distance. 

Although he will be told to forget 
distance, the properly trained wrist- 
hitting batter will discover that gen- 
erally he is getting as much distance 
as the grunting, shoulder-straining 
slugger. This is because the perfectly- 
timed short, flat cut takes full ad- 
vantage of the speed of the approach- 
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or take it slow across 
the center line. But once you’re down in the scoring zone, fast 
action is essential. 


You can have a fast-breaking team... . 


There’s another angle on “fast-action” too . . . fast-action is 
important in getting sprains and bruises, charley horses and sore 
muscles relieved, so your bench won’t be cluttered with “slow- 
action”’ stars. 

And here’s the practical answer . . . it’s the new fast-action 
Antiphlogistine Rub A-535. 


Rub A-535 is fast-acting and effective in relieving muscular 
aches and pains, sprains, wrenched muscles, chest cold misery . . . 
and many other conditions that impair the efficiency of your 
players. 


See that every member of your squad has a tube or a jar for 
handy self-application. Greaseless, won’t stain clothes. 


Order from your 
regular supplier 











Antiphlogistine 












OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE MARK REG. 


FEATHERWEIGHT NYLON DIVING TRUNK 


RACING TRUNKS SATIN ELASTIC 
BLACK ROYAL SCARLET WHITE ROYAL MAROON Lavemiolipnpesaad 
NO POCKETS OR LOOPS WHITE S-M-L 
$30.00 a Dozen $30.00 a Dozen $6.00 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1140 Broadway, New York City 1 
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MAXIMUM 
VISIBILITY 


WITH 


@ PORTABLE 


@ OFFICIAL 


628 Washington St. 





MORIMODEL 


Fullview Glass Banks 






Installation at the Palestra 
University of Pennsylvanis 


@ UNIFORM REBOUND SURFACE 


(Adopted as official by the Ivy League and other leagues 

@ Five years use in Boston Garden. 

@ Used by Basketball Association of America. 

@ Used by major colleges throughout the country. 
@ Used by numerous high schools. 


Send specifications on your apparatus with orders 


DICK MOREY, INC. 


Abington, Mass. 

















IT PAYS 
TO BUY 
THE BEST 

“+ Write for price list J to 

i nearest office. 

GRECO FENCING EQUIP. CO. 
Les Angeles Office: New York Office: 
10215 Scoville Ave. 41 EB. 22nd &t. 
New York 10, N. Y¥. 





rae age ee 


FIVE STAR TRACK SCORE CARDS 
FIVE STAR grades the individual in the 100, 
880, Shot, High and Broad Jumps. 

FEATURES . . . individual achievement record 
. . « helps Coach select best event . . . used 
in early trials and post season field day .. . 
uncovers latent ability . . . great squad mo- 
rale builder . . . splendid motivation for Fall 
and Spring PHYSICAL EDUCATION Classes 
. « « and when so used serves as a feeder for 
varsity squad members. 
Instructions and Summary Sheets with each 100 
card order. Postpaid. 10% Discount allowed 
for payment with order. 

100 CARDS @ $4.00 PER 100 

500 CARDS @ $3.50 PER 100 

1000 CARDS @ $3.25 PER 100 

JOHN T. CORE 











1224-B W. Broad St, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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ONLY THE Wews MERCURY 


STARTING BLOCK 


has the pat. Sure Hold 
Track Grippers 






Rigidly Built 
Light Weight 
All Aluminum 






School Price 


MAKE CHAMPIONS $10.95 


OF YOUR TRACK MEN 


Give your track men a chance to win 
by providing a starting block which as- 
sures them of a quick, sure getaway. The 
new Mercury Starting Block points the way 
to championship by making certain a per- 
fect start. 

There is no slipping of the block when 
the contestant lunges forward, thanks to 
the surehold track grippers. There is no 
slipping of the foot, thanks to the rough 
basket-weave surface against which the 
runner's feet rest. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 





Reinbeck, lowa 








ing ball and converts it into energy 
travelling in the opposite direction. 

For indoor batting practice, each 
player should be given a bat anc 
lined up with plenty of swingin 
room, and directed to cut in rhythn 
at an imaginary baseball. This should 
be continued until they have th: 
closed stance, the forward step, and 
the short, flat cut perfected. For out 
door practice, the coach should stand 
behind the batting cage and correct 
mistakes until he gets the perfection 
he desires. 


Bunting Technique 


Now, a word about bunting. The 
bunter should take exactly the same 
stance as if he were hitting away, 
and should hold the bat the same 
way. However, instead of swinging at 
the ball as he steps forward, he should 
slide his right hand (if he is a right- 
handed hitter) to within three or 
four inches of the large end of the 
bat and pinch the side of bat toward 
the catcher with the thumb and fore- 
finger of his right hand. The thumb 
and forefinger hold the big end of the 
bat off center and behind so that the 
fingers cannot be damaged by a mis- 
judged ball. The batter’s left hand 
grips the handle in the usual manner. 

Both wrists should be relaxed so 
they will give with the pitch and not 
push the ball too swiftly toward an 
infielder. The ball should be allowed 
to hit the bat between the two points 
at which it is being held. An effort 
should be made to bunt the ball in- 
to the ground. The direction of the 
bunt is controlled by moving the 
left hand backward or forward at 
the instant of contact. The thumb 
and forefinger at the far end of the 
bat act as a pivot or hinge on which 
the bat is swung by the left hand. 
If the left hand is moved toward 
the pitcher, the bunt is directed to- 
ward the first-base side of the dia- 
mond. If the left hand swings back 
toward the catcher, the bunt is steered 
toward third base. (Just the reverse 
for a left-handed hatter.) The loose 
wrists and the pivoting of the bat 
make control of direction and speed 
of the bunt surprisingly accurate. 

The bunted ball must not be 
pushed but allowed to hit the bat 
and rebound. Since an unexpected 
slow bunt, properly placed, is very 
difficult to field fast enough for an 
out, correct bunting technique 
changes questionable sacrifices and 
double-play balls into infield hits. 
Aside from giving up a walk, few 
things upset an opposing pitcher 
more than a perfect bunt. 

Bunting technique may be prac- 
ticed both indoors and out. The 
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“pepper game” is ideal for perfecting 
bunting technique, for sharpening 
timing, and for helping to get players 
in condition. 

If baseball coaches will teach their 
players the proper stance and the 
short, flat cut, encourage them to im- 
rove their sense of timing, and de- 
velop their poise by intelligent di- 
rection and practice, they will be 
pleasantly surprised to discover that 
“the poor material” with which they 
started has developed a real offense, 
an enthusiasm, and a team spirit that 
will win ball games. 


Conditioning for Baseball 
(Continued from page 6) 


then gradually increase the: distance 
and the speed. A player should take 
lots of time to get warmed up and 
to accustom the arm muscles to the 
motion of throwing before throw- 
ing the required distance and speed. 

During early baseball training the 
weather is usually quite changeable 
and teams in the northern part of 
the country have to work out in 
buildings in which the temperature 
is often not properly regulated. Hence 
extra care should be given to arms 
and legs. They should be massaged 
before each practice with warm lini- 
ment to stimulate circulation and 
keep them warm during the prac- 
tice. Pitchers and catchers should 
have their arms, backs and chests 
massaged well with warm liniment 
before each practice as they usually 
do more throwing than the other 
candidates. The use of tannic acid 
compound to toughen the hands will 
prevent a lot of sore hands and blis- 
ters on the finger ends and thin 
sponge rubber inside the gloves, es- 
pecially for catchers, will prevent 
early season bruises in the hand. It 
is only natural that the catching hand 
should have this added protection at 
the start of the season. 


Use Good Equipment 


The uniforms or suits should be 
the best that your budget can af- 
ford and should consist of shirt, 
pants, shoes, cap, wool undershirt, 
sliding pads and inner and outer 
socks. Wool undershirts are neces- 
sary for all the candidates as they 
keep the body warm, prevent colds 
and help to conserve the body heat. 
Care should be taken in getting 
shoes of the right style and size. They 
should fit comfortably so as not to 
cause blisters. Good feet are essential 
to all athletes. Have the candidates 
paint their feet before and after 
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Model N-410 





Model N-400-B 








WRITE FOR NADEN’S NEW COLOR CATALOG 


NADEN & SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, 


FOR SPRING 
BASEBALL 


BASEBALL SCOREBOARD 


Designed just for baseball, the electrically 
operated N-410 features the famous NA- 
DEN “Instant Vue” numbers for recording 
balls, strikes, and outs .Balls show 1, 2, 
3; outs show 1 and 2; strikes show 1 and 
2. Scoring numbers are operated man- 
vally using 45 scoring placards with num- 
bers 10 inches high. 


FOOTBALL-BASEBALL 
COMBINATION 


The N-400-B consists of the N-400 Foot- 
ball Scoreboard with an additional apron 
at the bottom for score by innings. Elec- 
trically operated Balls, Strikes, and Outs. 
Placards for covering football lettering in- 
cluded. Ninety 10 inch numbers on 45 
scoring placards are also included. 


IOWA 











BASEBALL... FOOTBALL....POLO.... TENNIS...GOLF.... 


All of these present a different problem in maintaining 


a turf. 


Thirty-five years experience in the lawn seed business 
has taught us the ‘know-how’ in formulating the grass 
seed mixture best suited to these needs. 

For better-looking, longer-lasting turf, tell us your re- 
quirements and receive our recommendations without 


obligation. 


GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, Inc. 


1072 West Side Avenue 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 














DOW-METAL CROSS BARS 


@ are official ®@ longer lasting @ have 
less sag @ are uniform @ will not splinter 
@ cost less per season @ used by more than 
1000 schools @ can be easily straightened 
@ are lighter @ keep their shape better 
Triangular hollow Dow-Metal bar 1 3/16 


inches on faces in 14 and 16 ft. lengths 
for high jump and pole vault standards. 


Painted in alternate 
black and white stripes. 


14 ft. for high jump, 2.2 Ibs... _..$6.45 
16 ft. for pole vault, 2.6 Ibs _.__.. $7.25 


See your sporting goods dealer or write 


K. & P. ATHLETIC CO. 


1115 JEROME ST. MIDLAND, MICH. 








INFLATED LEATHER 


and 
LAST BILT BALLS 
REPAIRED 


Basketballs 
LAST-BILT—MOLDED—RIDDELL 


Laceless Balls 
BASKET BALL—VOLLEY—SOCCER 


Laced Balls 
ALL TYPES LEATHER BALLS 


& 
BLADDERS REPLACED, ALL 
BROKEN SEAMS HAND SEWED 


. 
L. E. REEDER 


416 So. Myrtle Ave. Monrovia, California 
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of the single wing. 


at the center of the line. 


929 Roxburgh Road 


FORMATION 
ITS THEORY 
AND APPLICATION 


By Charles W. Bachman 


The football formation which combines the quick deception of the T with the flank 
and the passing attack of the Notre Dame system and the trap and power attack 


@ Presents the theory of this offense which features the threat of the fullback 


Tells how to select players for each position. 

Gives a complete system of offensive plays with instructions of how to use them. 
Supplies a detailed description of what each player does on each particular play. 
Answers the 64-dollar question of football—How to meet changing defenses. 
Explains forward pass patterns and possibilities, and protection of the pass pocket. 


Thirty-one years of College and Service Team coaching crowded into one 
small book, which is easy to read and full of real meat. 


$3.00 per copy includes mailing charges. 
CHARLES W. BACHMAN 


East Lansing, Michigan 














SHIRT. 


White—combed yarn 
First Quality 
Small-Medium-Large 





School’s name and e 
blem, velveretted in any 
desired color 


$8.40 dz. 
Same, print process 
$8.00 dz. 
Write or . iNtus. IMMEDIATE 
hl 0 
chenille — qvarde DELIVERY 


THE GREENE COMPANY 


New York 10, N. Y. 


175 Fifth Avenue 


BINDERS for those 


Who Save Their Athletic Journals 
Specially prepared for the Athletic 
Journal, these binders hold an en- 
tire volume. You will always have 
the Journal in good condition 
when you need it for reference. 


PRICE 
35 CENTS EACH 
3 FOR $1.00 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
































Kayart “Sportglas” $3.50 





@ Made from top-grade Plexiglass lined 
with Goodyear Airfoam .. . adjustable 
head straps of elastic webbing . . . ex- 
tremely lightweight . . . clarity of glass 
and unbreakable . . . perfect for gym 
classes and heavy sports. .. . 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR ORDER FROM 


KAYART PLASTIC CO. 


74 MAIN STREET 
GEORGETOWN, N. Y. 








INFLATED GOODS 
REPAIRED 
FACTORY SYSTEM 
D‘ATTILO SYSTEM 
Reconditioners of Athletic Equipment 


8 S. 5th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 

















each practice with tannic acid com- 
pound to toughen the skin. When 
the compound has dried, the feet 
should be dusted with any good foot 
powder. The players should wear 
two pairs of thin white cotton socks 
instead of one thick pair. The two 
pair will act similar to sliding pads 
and help eliminate blisters. Thick 
wool socks make the feet sweat too 
much and keep them soft. In any 
sport we are striving to get the feet 
tough without developing blisters or 
soft spots. By using tannic acid, 
powder, white cotton socks and some 
foot spray outside the shower-room 
door, we can eliminate a lot of ath- 
letic foot trouble. Good warm sweat- 
coats must be worn after a workout, 
especially if the players have to stand 
around in between their workouts. 
They should also be worn when go- 
ing from the locker-room to the build- 
ing or field to practice. Wind break- 
ers are essential ‘for all candidates, 
but more so for battery candidates 
and especially when they are work- 
ing-out in cold buildings or out- 
doors on cold windy days. Sliding 
pads should be worn from the first 
day to get the candidates used to 
wearing them. They should be long 
enough to protect the outside of the 
leg and hip from the waist to the 
knee and wide enough to cover the 
whole hip and outside of the leg. 
If sliding pads are not available, an 
ordinary bath towel folded double 
and fastened to the inside of the 
waist of the pants makes a good 
substitute. 

As in all sports, diet and correct 
eating habits enter into the condition- 
ing for baseball. Attention must be 
given to eating at the proper time. 
No meal should be eaten for at least 
three hours before a_ practice ses- 
sion or game. Some athletes must al- 
low more than three hours. Nothing 
should be eaten between meals. The 
best policy for an athlete to follow 
is to eat three times a day — a good 
regular breakfast, a light lunch, with 
the evening meal, after a workout 
or game, being the largest meal. 
Breakfast should consist of fresh fruit 
or fruit juice, cereal (cooked or 
prepared), eggs, dry toast, butter and 
a beverage such as milk, tea or coffee. 
Lunch should consist of fruit or 
vegetable salad, cold roast beef, 
chicken, fish, baked potato, toast, 
whole wheat or bran bread and 
dessert (such as ice cream, custard, 
etc.), one cup of tea, one glass of 
water. Large quantities of liquids 
should be avoided. Dinner should 
consist of soup, fruit or vegetable 
salad, roast beef, steak, lamb chops, 
chicken or fish, potatoes (mashed, 
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baked or escalloped), vegetable, bread 


; graham, bran or whole, wheat) |! BLEACHER AND STADIUM MATERIALS 


“ letes should avoid eating greasy 
. foods such as fat pork. They should 
7 also avoid pie, cake, too much sugar, 
; and eating between meals. 

? Common Injuries in Baseball 

0 


One common ailment is a sore 
'Y & arm, usually caused by throwing 
too hard before the arm is in good 





4 condition. Whirlpool bath treatments 

i, of 20 minutes each twice a day, fol- 

- lowed by a good massage and rest 

™ is one of the best cures for sore arms. 

h- It has often been said that you can 

» pitch a sore arm into condition 

t, again, but I have not seen any in- 

“1 jury cured by aggravating it. 

ms Another injury is the pulled mus- will remain scarce during 1949 and it is apparent that demand will continue to exceed supply 
d- cle or charleyhorse. Ice packs or for at least another year. 

k cold applications should be applied We urge you to anticipate your 1949 requirements and place your orders immediately so that 
25, for 30 minutes to retard the swelling. you may assure yourself of delivery as desired. 

es It should then be taped. Hot applica- We offer, without obligation, the advice and suggestions of our engineering department as 


. tions should be applied overnight. 


E well as business experience gained through more than 50 years service to our customers. 
The next day two 20-minute dia- , ° ” * 











nd thermy agi? ora should po agp ‘ ‘ 
2 Continue the treatments and hot ap- L tt C t 
= plications until healed. In a pe A eavi orpora ion 
ng many cases the taping must be con- (Est. 1895) 
ws tinued for quite a long while after URBANA, ILLINOIS 
™“ the injury has healed to prevent a 
he recurrence of the injury. 
" A bruised muscle is a third injury. 
a Ice packs or cold applications should 
sle be applied for 30 minutes and then 
he hot applications applied overnight. 
od The next day two 20-minute whirl- 
pool or moist-heat treatments should 
- be given. The treatments and hot 
a, applications should be continued 
mal until the muscle is healed. 
ne. Strawberries or sliding burns are 


ast common injuries in baseball. The 
24. | wounds should be cleaned with al- 


























al- cohol and a thin coat of sulfathiazole 

ng covered with a sterile dressing should 
he be applied. This should be repeated 
ae daily until the burns are cured. is 
od ——— , ' 
ith as 
rm Building Athierictut «=©6s BE NEW FENCING MASK 
ait (Continued from page 41) OLYMPIC QUALITY 

os | Rene Pinchard, Olympic , y 

nd if the work is carefully scheduled. | Coach, says, “I have ) Again Castello leads with the finest in 
™ Perhaps a field is hollow in the center | chosen and recommend- fencing equipment. The new mask is a : 
“ | or entirely flat, the grass is thin and | ed the Olympic quality eS ee aaa 

e ¢ — $ " - . * " rome ate eautitully Fins 
at poor in color, the soil is hard and the | fencing equipment pro guineas Hes Galak a. Geel 
ast, Tain does not go in or it gets muddy duced by the firm of Black Finish Relieves Eye Strain @ 
“ in heavy rains, and there are too| Castello”. Non-Tarnishing 
ee hii al ! 
rd, many weeds. A local authority should Castello is STANDARD for fencing equipment! START A TEAM! . , 
a be contracted to do the things that How to form, equip and train a team for 
ids have been advised for the big com- (’ ASTELLO men or women in accepted Castello 
Id plete job. To cure the flat or hollow St iiberibes technique. See your sporting goods dealer 
ble field, good soil must be brought in, eo or write us today! 
. uv vrer 
. not any soil. Have the local expert 232 East 9th Street Neem § 6CASTELLO OFFERS SUPERB FISHING RODS, TOO! 
ps, make the same soil test of the new GRamercy 7-5790 Perfectly Balanced Sword Steel FOIL RODS. 
ed, Ask your dealer, or write. 
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Developed specifically for removing rust stains, lime 
deposits, soap oil, body grease and algae formation. 


Leaves floors and decks practically slip-proof. Minimizes conditions that breed and spread infectious germs. 
Cleans quickly, even where hard rubbing with ordinary cleaners has failed. Simply sprinkle Saf-T-Klenz (it 
comes in dry powder form) on damp surface, mop, and flush with clear water. Harmless to hands, clothing, 


fleors or drains. 


TRY SAF-T-KLENZ FOR 30 DAYS. 
THE INVOICE. 


716 SUPERIOR STREET 


Unscented. No carbolie or disinfectant odor. 


1F NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED WE WILL CANCEL 
YOU WON’T EVEN BE ASKED TO RETURN THE UNUSED PORTION. 


Write for Liberal FREE Sample Today! 


BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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TEAM MGRS. These big league cut, 
~ . large, roomy, uniforms are quality 
tailored of sturdy Cricket Cloth. $11.95 Value. Our 
price only $6.95. 10 letters sewn on free. Write for 
illustrated catalog and fabric samples. Equal Savings 
on all other basebajl equipment. 


BACHARACH RASIN CO. 


Dept. 23 14 N. Howard St., Baltimore |, Md. 
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Build Better Turf 
with HYPER-HUMUS 


HYPER-HUMUS is cultivated and 
processed for maximum efficiency. 
Technically known as “peat hu- 
mus”, it is far more than peat be- 
cause it is alive with soil bacteria 
needed for healthy plant growth. 
Genuine HYPER-HUMUS Assures 
Lasting Benefits 
HYPER-HUMUS is a reservoir of 
moisture, a regulator of tempera- 
ture and air, always uniform. It aids 
any type of soil and the benefits 
last up to 20 years. 
Specify HYPER-HUMUS 
For tough, thick turf, specify HY- 
PER-HUMUS as the soil organic in 
the top dressing. It’s cultivated and 
vital, 
See your dealer for quotations 
Write for free leaflet and formula 








HYPER-HUMUS CO. 

















Box A Newton, N. J. 
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AyperHumUs makes Soil Right - 














soil to be brought in that he makes 
of the existing field soil. Before the 
new soil is brought in a good aeraior 
or spiker should be placed on the 
field, the kind that will get down at 
least three inches deep and make a 
hole one half to three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. These penetra- 
tions should be made not more than 
two to three inches apart. This will 
do a number of things: it will aid the 
synthesis of the new and old soil; it 
will aerate the soil; it will aid water 
penetration, and it will break up the 
hard top crust. The entire area 
should now be hoed at least two 
inches deep. This should be done 
in four to six directions until the 
soil is chopped fine. Now the new 
soil should be applied and the fer- 
tilizer and ground limestone added 
as needed. This should all be raked 
fine. It is now ready for finished 
seeding. The organic soil content 
must not be less than 10% by volume 
and it is better if it is 15%. This is 
the most costly item but is worth 
every cent invested. The right kind 
of organic material is vital. 


The type of seed to be used depends 


| upon the usage to be made of the 


field. The drainage element cannot 
be included here as it was in building 
or rebuilding a new field. If there 
is some extra money available the 
existing soil may be. removed, the 
drainage material laid and the soil 
replaced. Cinder drainage, however, 
must always have from four to six 
inches of soil on top of it so that it 
cannot work up through the soil and 
injure the players. The care and 
maintenance of the field also need 
considerable attention, more so here 
than in the most costly job. 

The correct way to cut grass is im- 
portant. A sharp mower should be 
used so as not to tear the roots or the 
top or make the grass bleed. The 
grass should be cut high (about 6”) 
for at least two months after the new 
seeding has germinated. Following 
this it should be cut down to three 
inches, (or a little shorter, just before 
a competition game.) The reasons for 
cutting high are: 1. The higher the 
cut (within reason) the deeper the 
roots, and consequently, the stronger 
the roots. Good roots are what make 
a good field. 2. The higher the cut 
the less weeds there are both new and 
established. 3. The higher the cut 
the more shade the tops will give to 
hold moisture in the soil and reduce 
its excess losses. 4. The higher the 
cut the less effect cleats will have on 
it and the more resilient the turf will 
be. Good turf is neither difficult nor 
expensive to develop. 
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Combination Defenses 
(Continued from page 34) 


We next teach the boys the zone- 
rush. This gives them a defense all 
over the floor and we find many B 
teams become excited when they are 
rushed in their back court. 


For the next step we teach the regu- 
lar man for man. By this time we 
hope to have an offense to use in 
practice that will make the defense 
play correctly or be screened off. At 
this stage we spend considerable time 
on drills and on sliding through 
screens. The man-for-man rush may 
be taught at this time also. 








DIAG3 sD 











We teach the press-out defenses 
last. Since we take more chances near 
our defensive goal in the press-out, the 
boys must have mastered all their de- 
fensive fundamentals. They must 
have learned to recover rapidly and to 
cover temporarily for each other. 

When we feel that our team knows 
all our defenses well we start mixing 
them up and changing from one to 
the other in practice. At first we 
change by calling the defense that we 
wish to play by name. In a game we 
make the shift at a quarter or time 
out. When the boys are able to make 
this type of adjustment without be- 
coming confused, we start making the 
changes automatically according to 
the play situation at a particular time. 


Automatic changing of defenses 
takes fast thinking on-the part of the 
boys but is very confusing to the of- 
fense. The boys like it and we feel 
that it has helped us win a few ball 
games. 


From Here and There 
(Conitnued from page 4) 


“Ollie” De Victor, veteran trainer 
at Missouri, has trained teams for 
seven bowl games and never had a 
winner. Twice he went to the Rose 
Bow! with Pittsburgh and again with 
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OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
Apex No. 1 


Patented* V-front balanced construction. 
Mesh-type elastic pouch supporter. 


Apex No. 3 


The same patented* features as Apex 
No. 1 with a soft flannel pouch de- 
signed to hold a protective cup. 


No other supporter will do—once you've enjoyed the snug-fitting comfort of 
the Olympic Champion Apex No. 1! The patented* V-front, built on engi- 
neering principles, compensates for stress and strain of body twists and turns. 
Won't loosen, droop down or slip around. The pouch gives gentle, balanced 
uplift, stays secure and snugly fit. For conscious, held-in comfort, during action, 
put on an Olympic Champion—the original and on/y patented* V-type supporter. 


*The Olympic Champion Apex basic construction is protected by U.S. 
Pat. 2,301,066—no licenses have been granted any other manufacturer. 


THE 0-C MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 








QUALITY MAKES CHAMPIONS... 


LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO., 155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
EST. 1885 MArket 7-3873 
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NEW ITEMS 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 


ity LATEST addition in fencing equipment 
is a fencing mask whose heavy steel mesh 
covering, used in protecting the face, is finished 
with chrome plating. This plating helps to make 
the mask more permanently rust-resistant. To re- 
duce the amount of glare, the inside of the mask 
is coated with a dull black finish which allows 
the fencer to compete without any undue eye 
strain. The mask is now being produced by the 
Castello Fencing Company, Incorporated, 232 
East 9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bike Web innovation, the No. 65 knee cap 


support, has recently been introduced. It is 


recommended for use in basketball, football and 
similar sports, for the prevention and protection 
of “trick knees” from unusual impacts and strains. 
A sponge rubber pad is enclosed between layers 
of cotton-elastic webbing which has a two-way 
stretch to flex with the knee and prevent “creep- 
ing”. A porous weave assures cooler and more 
comfortable protection. It is tapered to follow the 
natural leg contour. 
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O SATISFY the demand of youngsters for 
golf clubs they can actually use, the Hillerich 


and Bradsby Company of Louisville, Kentucky, | 


has added a Junior Outfit to its line of Grand 
Slam Clubs. This outfit is not to be confused 
with “toy” golf clubs as it is of highest quality 
and design and the clubs differ from regular 
Grand Slam clubs only in size. The set consists 
of one wood club, three iron clubs and a Junior 
golf bag of exceptionally fine quality. 


DEVICE which appeals to grade-school young- ~ 
sters is the new Voit BTI batting tee. The 
batter simply sets a softball atop the soft rubber 


tip of the tee, takes aim, swings, and the ball is 
in play. This allows more hitting, fielding and 
baserunning in any play period and eliminates 
the waste of time youngsters lose trying to get 
the ball over the plate. If the batter misses, the 
flexible rubber neck absorbs the shock. The tee 
is manufactured by the Voit Rubber Corporation. 





HIS TRACK shoe, latest model to be 
, on the market, has been in the develop- 
ment stage for several years. The four main spikes 
are placed under the ball of the foot at the point 
of greatest contact to give better traction and 
better balance. This new feature was prompted 
after consulting with track coaches and athletes 
and studying several makes of foreign shoes. They 
may be ordered direct from the Chic Werner 
Athletic Shoe Company, 4013 Sixth Avenue, Al- 
toorfa, Pennsylvania. Price: $12.50. 


HIS NEW protective device will enable ath- 

letes who wear glasses to play basketball, base- 
ball, handball or squash without danger of break- 
ing their glasses. Called the MonoGoggle it is 
made by Willson Products, Incorporated, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturers of sun glasses and 
industrial safety equipment. It is a one-piece plastic 
lens that gives the player clear and unobstructed 
vision while providing complete safety. Light- 
weight frames are available in clear acetate or 
mottled brown Polythene which retains its flexi- 
bility under extremes of temperature. 
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Penn State and then with Missouri 
to the Orange, Sugar, Cotton and 
Gator Bowls. . . . Back in 1921 the 
little University of New Hampshire 
downed mighty Army 10 to 7 ona 
field goal by “Dutch” Connor. The 
hero of the game is coaching at Athol, 
Massachusetts, High School. 
* + * 


V SHELTON, coaching his 
E twenty-fifth year of basketball in 
whieh, incidentally, he has won 19 
championships, is employing _ the 
“two platoon” system. Unlike Army's 
system, Wyoming’s is all offensive. 
One unit is a fast-break outfit, and 
the other a slow-break ball control 
quintet. . . . If athletic names mean 
anything, Jim Whatley has two great 
centers on his Ole Miss hardwood 
squad. Ken Terry is the son of Mem- 
phis Bill of New York Giant fame, 
while Don Blanchard is a cousin of 
Army’s famed Mr. Inside, Doc Blan- 
chard. . . . In the Southeastern Con- 


| ference, 1054 football games have 


been played since the founding of 
the conference and only 62 have ended 
as ties. . . . Coach Frank Keaney of 
Rhode Island State College has re- 
cently designed a new basketball 
shoe. This popular shoe is being man- 
ufactured by the. Bristol Manufactur- 
ing Company of Bristol, Rhode Is. 
land. J. B. Greer, the newly-appointed 
sales manager, will display this new 
shoe at the Sporting Goods Con. 
vention and other conventions and 
clinics. 
* * * 

ORWICH Military College, a 

mens’ school, has signed Mrs. 
Burt Potter, well known skier as its 
new ski coach. . . . The city of Dal- 
las, Texas, has recently passed a city 
ordinance which makes drinking at 
high school athletic contests and 
other high school events a_ misde- 
meanor punishable by fine not to 
exceed two hundred dollars. . . . Em- 
mett Strickland, whose West High 
School of Nashville won the Ten- 
nessee basketball championships in 
1944, 1946 and again last year, has 
retired from coaching to become prin- 
cipal of Waverly-Belmont Junior 
High School in that city. . . . The 
students at Piedmont, California, 
High School recently paid for the 
installation of floodlights on their 
field, Witter Field. 








EXPERT 
Hand Sewn Repairs to any Type 
Football—Basketball—Soccer Ball 
Volley Ball—Striking Bag 
(except rubber) 


E. J. CLARKE 


P. O. Box 521 Havertown, Pa. 
Price List Upon Request 
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News from the Meetings 


(Continued from page 20) 


problems confronting school and college athletics. 


Let the Buyer Beware 


ORTUNATELY, the old saying, “let the buyer 
beware” is not as prevalent today as it was a few 
years back. In the first place, the concept of busi- 
ness has changed so that today it is built upon the 
principle of repeat business rather than a one-shot 
killing. Without repeat business there can be little 
hope of a business existing for very long. Secondly, 
the power of advertising has built up reputations 
for various brands and concerns. Like a winning 
streak, these reputations are zealously protected lest 
these be shattered by a faulty product. In the third 
place, all reputable magazines protect their readers 
by refusing to carry the advertising of concerns that 
misrepresent their products in their advertising. 
Numerous coaches have attempted to stretch the 
school budget by buying with price the only pre- 
requisite. Later they have unwittingly found them- 
selves in a comprising situation when it is neces- 
sary to request the school board for additional 
funds the following year due to utter uselessness of 
last year’s purchase. 


National Sportsmanship Assn. 


HERE recently has been formed a most com- 

mendable organization to foster and promote 
sportsmanship. The National Sportsmanship As- 
sociation will gather together outstanding examples 
of good sportsmanship both in the past and the fu- 
ture. They will also make a national award for the 
outstanding example of sportsmanship exhibited 
each year. Through the wide publicity which will 
result from this award, a greater emphasis will be 
placed upon this important aspect of school and 
college athletics. For further information on this 
worthwhile endeavor contact E. P. Coleman, Phoe- 
nix College, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 37, See advertisement 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [] Catalog 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J., 17,[-] Catalog. See listing under films | 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, [] Catalog \ 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 7, See advertisement 


SHOES 


[] Information Brooks football shoes 
(-] Information All Star Basketball shoes 
[1 Information 

[_] Information 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 5, 
Converse Rubber Co., 39, 
Riddell, Inc., John T., 25, 
Spot Bilt, Inc., 19, 


CLOTHING AND LETTERING 


(] Information on T shirts 
[] Information 

[] Information 

[] Information 

(] Descriptive catalog 


Greene Co., 58, 

Hodgman Rubber Co., 49, 
King Sportswear Co., 45, 
Sand Knitting Mills, 4, 

Stilz & Bro. Co., Louis E., 61, 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


Berman Chemical Co., 60, [] Free sample Saf-T-Klenz. See listing 
swimming supplies 

Bike Web Mfg. Co., 23, [] Information 

Chem Products, Inc., 48, (] Free sample “Cinch” 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 55, [-] Information 


Dolge Co., C. B., 46, [] Free booklet, “Athlete’s Foot — A 


Public Health Problem” 


Kayart Plastic Co., 58, [] Information on “Sportglas” 
O. C. Mfg. Co., 61, [] Information Olympic Champion 
supporter 


GYMNASIUM AND FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Fair Play Mfg. Co., 51, 

Ingram, Sam W. & Assoc., 54, 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 43, 

K. & P. Athletic Co., The, 57, 

Leavitt Corp., 59, 

Medart Products, Inc., Fred, 32, 33, 


Complete information and prices 
Information 


Information IBM Electric Scoreboards 
Information Dow-Metal Cross Bars 
Information 

Information backstops, scoreboards, 
telescopic gym seats, Acromat-trampolin 
Information Mercury starting block 
Information on “Mori-Model” glass 
banks and backstops 

New color catalog 


Miller Co., The, 56, 
Morey, Inc., Dick, 56, 


Naden & Sons, 57, 

National Sports Equipment 
Co., 60, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 54, 

Porter Corp., J. E., 29, 

Toro Manufacturing Corp., 41, 


Information 

Free literature 

C] Information on basketball backstops 
-] Information 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


(C Free sample Saf-T-Klenz 
[] Information 


BASEBALL BATS 


(] Information “Batrite’ bats 
] Information ‘‘Louisville Slugger” bats 


Bo) Oo OD Boose OG 


Berman Chemical Co., 60, 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 55, 


Hanna Mfg. Co., 53, 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 21, 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Bacharach Rasin Co., 60, 
Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, 


(] tlustrated catalog and fabric samples 
[] Information Sav-A-Pitch pitcher's plate 








SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Mutual Life Insurance (CO Aptitude Test 


Co. of N. Y., 6, 


FLOOR FINISHES 


( Free booklet “New Basketball Chart 
and Scorebook” 

(C) Free “1949 Seal-O-San Coaches Digest’’ 

CC) Free “Seal-O-San Shot Charts” 


Hillyard Sales Co., 53, 


Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., 27, 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment 
Co., Inc., 59, 
Greco Fencing Equipment Co., 56,7] Price list 


C) Information 


RECONDITIONERS 


C) Price list 

C) Information 

[] Add name to “Observer” list 
(] Information 


Clarke, E. J., 62, 

D’Attilo System, 58, 

Ivory System, Cover 4, 

Marba, Inc., 44, 

Raleigh Athletic Equipment 
Corp., 3, 

Reeder, L. E., 57, 


C) Information 
() Information 


GRASS SEED & TURF 


Garfield Williamson Inc., 57, 
Hyper Humus Co., 60, 
Scott & Sons, O. M., 59, 


(C) Information 
[] Free leaflet and formula 
() Information on turf for athletic fields 


Linen Thread Co., Inc., 35, () Information Gold Medal nets 


FILMS 


C Free catalog of films 
“The Double Play Kings 


Coronet Instsuctional Films, 47, 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J., 17, [[] Information, 

of Baseball” 
Young America Films, Inc., 50, [] Information “Play Ball Son” 


RUBBER BALLS 


Pennsylvania Athletic Goods, 31, 
Voit Rubber Corp., 8, 


[) Information 
(C) Information 


AWARDS AND TROPHIES 


[] New catalog 
(C1 New 1949 catalog 


Award Incentives, Inc., 52, 
Herff Jones Co., 50, 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


Cragin-Simplex Co., 63, (1 New catalog 


BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 


() Binders, 35 cents each 

C) “The Z Formation — Its Theory and 
Application,” $3.00 

[] Free information “Five Star” track 
score cards 

[] Baseball Coaching Kit, $3.00 

() Information “Safety In Sports” by 
Don Cash Seaton 


Athletic Journal, 58, 
Bachman, Charles W., 58, 


Core, John T., 56, 


DeGroat, H. S., 52, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 50, 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated 


NAME ___. POSITION 
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ANOTHER “FIRST” 
FOR 
SEAMLESS * 








S AV-A-PITCH* 
Pitcher’s Plate 


STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 

“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect control—firmer than the ground itself! 
No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with 
sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position . . . “SAV-A-PITCH” is 
actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 
When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position. 
Official dimensions— 24” x 6”’ x 6”... Made by , 
the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG”’ AW Uy 


SAV-A-LEG Home Plate Home Plate. it 


*Patent Pending 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 187; 
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*iaé 
the waste of time youngsters lose trying to get 
the ball over the plate. If the batter misses, the 
flexible rubber neck absorbs the shock. The tee 


is manufactured by the Voit Rubber Corporation. 


Eom TRACK shoe, 


aoe ava ali 


ot greatest contact to 


may be ordered direct 





HIS NEW protective device will enable ath 

letes who wear glasses to play basketball, base 
ball, handball or squash without danger of break 
img their glawes. Called the MonoGoggle it is 
made by Willson Products, Incorporated, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturers of sun glasses and 
industrial safety equipment. It is a one-piece plastic 
lens that gives the player clear and unobstructed 
vision while providing complete safety. Light 
weight frames are available in clear acetate or 
mottled brown Polythene which retains its flexi- 
bility under extremes of temperature. 


62 


i ee 


better balance. This new 
after consulting with track coaches and athletes 
and studying several makes of foreign shoes. They 


feature was prompted | 


Athletic Shoe Company, 4015 Sixth 
toona, Pennsvivania. Price 





placed on the market, has been in the develop- | 
ment stage for several years. The four main spikes | 
are placed under the ball of the foot at the point 
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Burt Potter,: well known skier as its 
new ski coach. . . . The city of Dal- 
las, Texas, has recently passed a city 
ordinance which makes drinking at 
high school athletic contests and 


other high school events a misde 
meanor punishable by fine not to 
exceed two hundred dollars. . Em 
mett Strickland, whose West High 
School ot Nashvilic we len 


nessee basketball championships ia 
1944, 1946 and again last year, has 


retired from coaching to become pri 
cipal of Waverly-Belmor lunior 
High School in that Th 
students at Piedmon Calitorni 

High School recently paid for the 
installation of floodliel m thei 


field, Witter Field 





EXPERT 
Head Sewn Repairs to ony Type 
Feotboll—Basketball Socce Soll 
Volley Ball—Striking Bog 
(except rubber 


E. J. CLARKE 
P. O. Box 521 Havertown, Pa. 


Price List Upon Request 
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AFTER THE BASKETBALL 

















I¢ long years of experience in the servicing of athletic uniforms mean any- 
thing — the IVORY SYSTEM is certainly in a favored position when it comes 
to taking care of your basketball equipment at the season’s end. 


The IVORY SYSTEM can do a finished job of cleaning and repairing your 
basketball uniforms, and we will store them until the next basketball season 
rolls around. While in our possession — they will be protected against every 


possibility of loss or damage. 
Your basketball uniforms will be safe in the capable hands of the IVORY SYSTEM. 








RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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